
































2s of sodium methylate know 
from experience the hazards of preparing 
methylate solutions in their own plants. 
They know also the difficulty of obtaining 
uniform results with such “home-made” 
solutions. 

That is why so many users welcomed 
the pioneering of Mathieson nearly fifteen 
years ago when dry sodium methylate 
was first made available. Since then, as 





the pioneer—and only—producer of dry 
sodium methylate, Mathieson has con- 
tinuously grown in experience and know- 
how in the safe production, handling, 
packaging and application of this sensi- 
tive but highly useful material. 

Let us tell you why the uniformity and 
high purity of Mathieson dry Sodium 
Methylate will help you obtain top yields 
with dependable control of production. 


Pure, uniform MATHIESON DRY SODIUM 
METHYLATE is used as a chemical intermediate 
or catalyst in the production of dyestuffs, 
pharmaceuticals, insecticides, improved fats and 
oils—and in other processes involving the following 
chemical reactions: pyrogenic, metathetic, and 


oxidation-reduction reactions, condensations 
and ring closures. 


Dry, free-flowing sodium methylate is available for 
full-scale industrial application. Shipped in 10, 25, 

50 and 200-lb. steel drums from Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Also available as a 25% solution of sodium methylate 
in methanol in 55-gal. drums and 8,000-gal. tank 
cars. Samples and technical assistance are 

available on request. 





MATHIESON 


Ethylene Glycol * Diethylene Glycol + Triethylene Glycol + Ethylene Oxide * Dichloroethylether * Ethylene 
Dichloride * Methanol * Sodium Methylate *« Hydrazine Products * Chiorobenzenes « Ethylene Diamine 
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Interested in 
new or unusual 
ESTERS? 


You can get custom manufacture of many 
of the new special-type esters—without 
the expense of setting up your own plant. 

Our new department of Organic Syn- 
thesis is available for process develop- 
ment work, as well as custom esterifica- 
tion in commercial or semi-commercial 
quantities. 


VACUUM DISTILLATION. Complete 
equipment and extensive experience in 
vacuum distillation enables us to tackle 
the manufacture of rare and unusual 
esters for you. 


ACID CHLORIDES. Years of experience 
gained in specializing in Acid Chlorides 
provides Genesee with the background to 
solve many organic synthesis problems 
which may be a headache to others. 





Custom _ esterifica- 
tion is just one of the 
many ways in which 
Genesee can serve you 
in the “special prop- 
erty” chemical field. 


is there 
@ chemical production 
problem bothering you? 
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Write today for our 
free booklet, contain- 
ing much helpful in- 
formation. 
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THIS 16 SUN-TAN 
LOTION, INSECT 
REPELLENT, 
PERFUME, AND 
IT RELIEVES 
MUSCULAR PAIN... 


ALL IN ONE! 


GOSH! THEY'RE 
PUTTING 
EVERYTHING IN 
THESE BOMBS 
FROM WHIPPED 
CREAM TO 

WINDOW 





IT DOESN'T 
CONTAIN: ANO 
NO CHLOROPHYLL! 








A McClure Newspaper Syndicate Feature 
Copr. 1953, Archie Comic Publications, Inc. 











Without Chlorophyll 


To tHE Eprror: We got a big kick 

out of this comic strip when we saw 

it in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
ee 

We thought you'd enjoy seeing it, 
too.... 

T. D. JoHNson, Jr. 

Manager 

Aerosol Propellent Sales 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 

& Co., Inc. 

Wilmington, Del. 


Sneering and Snarling 


To THE Eprror: . . . I see that you 
are at it again . . . snarling and sneer- 
ing about toothpaste. You criticized 
and berated the manufacturers of 
chlorophyll products . . . you said that 
they were no good . . . and now, in 
my opinion you are training your 
nasty guns On anti-enzymes . 

Perhaps you haven’t enough wit to 
realize that toothpaste is big business 

. and if additives and formulations 
can be developed to boost such sales 
it is good for everyone . . . Let’s for- 
get about whether any particular 
toothpaste is good or bad and realize 
that all the advertising helps to con- 
vince more people that they should 
brush their teeth . . . that, alone, is 
beneficial . . . 

But you don’t seem to consider 
that . . . You, in some stuffy and un- 
progressive fashion, seem to prefer 
that everyone would stick to eating 
apples . . . or scrubbing with salt 
and sodium bicarb . . . 

Mind you, I’m not saying that you 
have come right out and condemned 
anti-enzymes—so don’t try to accuse 
me of being unjustified in this accusa- 


tion of mine—but I can detect just 

what you think and how you feel from 
how you discuss the subject . . . 

RonaLp S. CHALLES 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Modus Vivendi 


To THE Eprror: I just read the stir- 
ring letter by “Name Withheld” 
(Aug. 29) ... on racial discrimina- 
tion . . . and feel impelled to answer 
him and all others in his predicament. 

The problem he touches on is .. . 
age-old and apparently everlasting. . . 
transcends both . . . the chemical in- 
dustry, and national boundaries. 4 c- 
tually, since it is universal in scope, 
it is but one manifestation of the basic 
ethical problem of mankind. 

The problem: Are we justified in 
developing and clinging to those 
ethical ideals that are proclaimed by 
all major religions, in the face of a 
society that seems to reward with suc- 
cess only those who disregard these 
same ideals? 

The solution (at least for me): to 
consider, as challenges, all conditions 
and practices that are inconsistent 
with those ideals, and to hold it my 
personal duty to do everything in my 
power to defeat them. 

The means: hard work, unimpeach- 
able character, courage to face un- 
justified punishment, and last not least 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. — 

Address all correspondence to: W. 


A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 86, N.Y. 
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PRECISION 
FABRICATIONS 


meeting Industry’s 
most exacting standards 


Where precision craftsmanship is required in 
tough-to-handle metals, you may rely on 
Graver. Nearly a century of experience in build- 
ing tanks, combined with resourceful creative 
engineering, helps to explain the continuous 
flow of Graver vessels to the process and petro- 
leum industries. 

This is especially true in the fabrication of 





STAINLESS CLAD TOWER 





CARBON STEEL TOWER 








ALUMINUM TOWER 





towers and vessels of alloys and aluminum. 
Here Graver’s rigid quality control, sound 
welding research, and ability to work to close 
tolerances result in highest quality products, 
For really difficult jobs, look to Graver! 


GRAVER TANK & MEFG.CO.ING. 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA e@ ATLANTA 
DETROIT @ CLEVELAND e PITTSBURGH e HOUSTON 
CATASAUQUA, PA. @ SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. @ ODESSA, TEXAS 

LOS ANGELES e CASPER, WYO. 


PROCESS VESSELS 
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tow! 


Actual case analyses of 
Tote System installations in 
plants handling a variety of 
bulk materials ranging from 
synthetic detergents to plas- 
tic powder, as well as such 
basic commodities as flour, 
sugar and powdered coffee, 
show savings on handling 
costs of 18 cents to 85 cents 
per hundredweight. 

One Tote System user + 
handling 1,450,000 pounds 
of material per month, re- 
ports a saving of 30 cents 
per hundredweight — or a 
total saving of $4,350 per 
month. Cost of the Tote 
System installation to han- 
dle this material was $23,150. Thus, this 
user paid for his equipment out of sav- 
ings in less than six months. 

Tote System — built around easily 
handled aluminum bins plus automatic 
filling and discharging equipment — 
saves on container costs, labor costs, 
storage costs, freight claims, product 
loss, product contamination and deterio- 
ration, and inventory. 

Tote* is equally effective for inter- 
plant or in-plant handling of all types of 
bulk materials, including liquids. One of 
the many and most valuable in-plant 
applications is the uniform, automatic 
sae pes of different batches of mate- 
rials. 

Tote engineers will survey YOUR 
plant, at no cost or obligation, to de- 
termine the savings YOU can effect. 


You're invited to visit the Tote exhibit (booth 
C-128) at the Exposition of Chemical Industries 
in Philadelphia Nov. 30—Dec. 5. Meanwhile 
write for new illustrated literature. 4 


t User’s name on request. 
* Tote and Tote System Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


TOTE SYSTEM, INC. 


cAV E 18¢ fo 854 eronran 
ult Woronide Handing / Ng: 


as | YT SYSTEM" 


DISCHARGE — 
WEIGH IT 





820 South 7th St., BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


OPER IO Wis 602s 


the willingness to both learn and 
teach. 

The reward: since complete victory 
in this struggle is obviously . . . be- 
yond the next few generations, the 
personal reward (to me) is the satis- 
faction of having contributed, to the 
best of my ability, in the fight to free 
men from the bondage of prejudice. 

WiiiiaM H. Sacus 
Chemical Consultant 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Misapplied Plastics 
To tHe Eprror: I have read, be- 
latedly, your scathing editorial, “A 
Lot Worse, A Little Cheaper.” I am 
in complete agreement and share 
your feelings toward the plastics 
branch of the chemical industry. 
Our household pieces have num- 
bered 20 separate “useful extrava- 
gances,” all of which have been rend- 
ered useless by a minor mishap in 
four months of use. 
We have become two fearful fu- 
ture purchasers. We are through... . 
A. T. Sani 
Cleveland, O. 


DATES’ AHEAD 


Textile Chemical Manufacturers Assn., 
annual meeting, Claridge hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J., Oct. 1-2. 


Tobacco Chemists Research Conference, 
annual meeting, Hotel Robert E. Lee, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., Oct, 1-2. 


American Coke and Coal Chemicals 
Inst., annual meeting, Greenbrier hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., Oct. 
12-18. 


Assn. of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
annual meeting, Shoreham hotel, Wash- 


ington, D.C., Oct. 12-14, 


Commercial Chemical Development 
Assn., fall meeting, Hotel Kenmore, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Oct. 15. 


American Inst. of Chemical Engineers, 
South Texas Section, annual technical 
session, Galvez hotel, Galveston, Tex., 
Oct. 16. 


Salesmen’s Assn. of American Chemical 
Industry, chemical sales clinic, Commo- 
dore hotel, New York, N.Y., Oct. 19-20. 


Natl. Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Assn., 
annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N.J., Oct. 26-28. 


Assn, of Consulting Chemists and Chem- 
ical Engineers, annual meeting, Belmont 
Plaza hotel, New York, N.Y., Oct. 27. 


American Oil Chemists Society, fall 
meeting, Sherman hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
Nov. 2-4. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY @ 


ONE OF A SERIES 


BRITONS CAN HAVE PROSPERITY 
—If They Want It 


Wat is required to get Britain, our key 
ally in the grand alliance of the free world, 
firmly back on her economic feet? The pur- 
pose of this message is to throw light on this 
crucial problem, which afflicts our other Eu- 
ropean allies also. 


At the moment, Britain is enjoying a res- 
pite from the economic crises (of 1947, 1949 
and 1951-52) which have plagued her post- 
war course. This respite may well continue 
for some time. But almost no one whose 
judgment is trustworthy believes that Brit- 
ain has acquired sufficient economic strength 
to safeguard her against further economic 
crises in the years immediately ahead. 


Two British Views 


New and clear light on what should be done 
to that end has recently been shed by two 
noteworthy British publications. One is a 
book, “‘We Too Can Prosper,” by Graham 
Hutton, distinguished British economic 
writer and administrator. The other is an 
article, “The Riddle of Prosperity,” published 
by THE (London) ECONOMIST, Europe’s most 
eminent economic journal. 


Combined, these two publications present 


in sharp relief the basic problem that must be 
handled successfully if Britain is to be safely 
solvent. As is implied by its title, the Hutton 
book demonstrates that Britain can be made 
prosperous by readily feasible procedures, pat- 
terned on what has been done in the United 
States, to increase its industrial efficiency. But, 
says THE ECONOMIST, with Mr. Hutton’s 
book in mind, this is not the most basic problem, 
which is, “How shall we make the British peo- 
ple determined to be prosperous?” This is a 
problem of incentive or motivation. 


Compared with that of the United States, 
average industrial efficiency in Britain, as in 
most of Western Europe, is low. In his book 
Mr. Hutton remarks that “fifty years ago 
an American industrial worker turned out 
roughly the same amount in a day as his 
opposite number in Britain, Germany or 
France. . . . Today, he turns out from two 
to five times as much.” 


In large part it is this lag in output per 
hour or “productivity,” as the technician#eall 
it, which makes Britain and other key coun- 
tries in Western Europe a continuing prey to 
economic crises. Moreover, the great disparity 
in productivity between the U.S.A. and most 
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of Western Europe is a major barrier to 
knitting the free world into a smoothly work- 
ing economic whole. As one observer put it, 
“when the American economy catches a cold, 
the European economy gets pneumonia.” This 
is largely because Europe is so much weaker 
in productive strength. 


No Shortage of Knowledge 


Yet the knowledge which would enable the 
countries of Western Europe, and particu- 
larly Britain, to increase their industrial 
productivity has been mobilized and is readily 
available to them. It is with this process for 
Britain that Mr. Hutton’s book is concerned. 
In the book he summarizes the findings and 
conclusions, virtually all of them unanimous, 
of 66 teams, composed of British industrial 
managers, technicians, shop workers and la- 
bor leaders. Over a period of three years these 
teams completed a comprehensive series of 
inspection and study trips in the United 
States under the sponsorship of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity. The prod- 
uct of that effort, he remarks, is “‘a set of 
documents the like of which, on such a scale 
and of such practical value, has never been 
seen in the history of international and cul- 
tural borrowing.” 


Psychology the Key 


From study of these documents, Mr. Hut- 
ton concludes that better capital equipment 
is the key technical ingredient of higher in- 
dustrial productivity in Britain, and consti- 
tutes “the most urgent .. . need of British 
industry.” But he finds that even without new 
capital equipment a “15% rise in productivity 
can still be achieved by reorganization of 
work,” and that such an increase would “solve 
Britain’s chief social and economic problems.” 


Then why is not such an increase in produc- 
tivity, demonstrated by the Anglo-American 


productivity teams to be so clearly within 
technical grasp, promptly forthcoming? Mr. 
Hutton, quoting one of the team reports, 
remarks that, “‘the greatest obstacles to in- 
creased productivity are psychological rather 
than technical.’ We have to deal first and 
foremost with men, not machines.” And THE 
ECONOMIST, pursuing the line of inquiry sug- 
gested, reaches the conclusion that, by and 
large, the people of Britain do not want to 
prosper by being more efficient. THE ECONO- 
MIST says: 


“The real secret of American produc- 
tivity is that American society is imbued 
through and through with the desirability, 
the rightness, the morality of production. 
... But in Britain, if any moral feeling at 
all survives about economic matters, it is 
usually a vague suspicion that economic 
success is reprehensible and unworthy. 
From this difference in attitudes every- 
thing else follows.” 


“How,” asks THE ECONOMIST, “shall we 
set about restoring some belief in the rightness 
of effort, the morality of success?” For this 
question it has no ready answer. Neither 
have we. We are confident that the British 
people will neither be cajoled nor coerced into 
trying to match our productivity. Basically 
the problem seems to be to demonstrate 
clearly to them the truth of the proposition, 
set down by Graham Hutton, that “there is 
no goal, aim or end before a Good Society 
which the raising of that society’s material 
productivity cannot render easier of achieve- 
ment.” Doing that in an old and settled coun- 
try like Britain is obviously an extremely 
formidable undertaking. But until it is done, 
the crucial job of getting Britain and the rest 
of Western Europe firmly on its economic feet 
will remain to torment all of us. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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HOOKER 


SULFIDES 


dy refer 
USE een hig 


n selecting 


TYPICAL PROPERTIES 


Molecular Weight 
Melting Point 


SODIUM SULFIDE 
Appeacrance: Light, buff colored solid 
inflake form 


’ 


F TYPICAL PROPERTIES 
4 Molecular Weight 
~ SODIUM SULFHYDRATE paren 
: 70 to 72% 


Water of Crystallization ... 26% min. 
Na2S 2.5% max. 
Other Na Salts 1.2% max. 


1 ppm max. 


ie ae TYPICAL PROPERTIES 
SODIUM TETRASULFIDE Molecular Weight 


$0 LUTION | Freezing Range 
; ay Na2S4 Distillation Range ... 
“haaieivenen pe pies a Specific Gravity, 15.5°/15.5°C 1.335 
. t 
Be : : Sulfur 





For detailed information on items listed, drop us a 





note on your letterhead. Address your request to 
Hooker ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY, 3 Forty- 
Seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


USES 


Dehairing Agent: Hides 
Desulfurizing Agent: Viscose rayon 


Intermediate: Chemicals, dyestuff inter- 
mediates 

Metal Processing: Ore flotation, metal 
refining 

Other Uses: Manufacturing paper pulp, 
rubber; textile processing. 


USES 


Dehairing Agent: Hides 
Desulfurizing Agent: Viscose rayon 


Intermediates: Dyestuffs; organic chemicals 
such as thioamides, thiourea, 
thioglycolic acid, thio- and 
dithiobenzoic acids, sodium 
thiosulfate. 


USES 


Soaking Agent: Hides and skins prior to 
unhairing 

Reducing Agent: For organic nitro bodies 

Reagent: Ore flotation 

Intermediate: Sulfur dyes 


Pi sere oe ee poe 3 | 





— Tom the lb y the Earth 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS * TACOMA « NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 
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CHEMICALS 





Monsanto adds 


FUMARIC ACID 


to its resin intermediate line 

















and Monsanto Fumaric Acid has 
these three big advantages one 




















Free-Flowing 
Granular crystalline form makes 
it flow freely, handle easily. 


Non-Dusting 
O Granular form that keeps it free- 
Pr acs 4 flowing also prevents unnecessary 


and unpleasant dusting. 








Convenient Bag Package 
Monsanto Fumaric is 
packaged in 50-pound 
multiwall paper bags. Easy 
to palletize and store. 
Container size of 
convenient weight. 





This means you get a superior 
Fumaric Acid package. Now 
add to this, two more advan- 
tages —-(1) a one-stop source 
of supply for your dibasic acid 
needs (Monsanto supplies 
maleic and phthalic anhydride 
in addition to Fumaric Acid), 
and (2) the opportunity to 
order mixed cars of resin inter- 
mediates at the carlot price. 
They add up to five good rea- 
sons for ordering your Fumaric 
Acid from Monsanto. 





For complete information on 

prices and delivery, call the 

nearest sales office or write . 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL MONSANTO 
COMPANY, Organic Chemi- 
cals Division, 800 N. Twelfth 
Blvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Chemical 





Week 


NEWSLETTER 





BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


With its financial backing stronger by $8 million, “squeeze 
bottle’-making Plax Corp. (West Hartford, Conn.) will likely become a 
bigger, more diversified producer of plastic fabrications. 

The new capital comes from Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (Toledo), 
which put up the money last week right after Federal Judge Frank Kloeb 
ruled that the investment would not violate terms of his 1942 decree in 
the government’s antitrust suit against major glass firms (CW, July 11). 

Plax was heretofore a wholly owned subsidiary of Emhart 
Manufacturing Co.—also of Toledo, also deep in the glass business. Now 
Emhart and Owens-Illinois each hold 49% of Plax common; the other 
2% will probably be sold to top management men at Plax. 

@ 





Plastics are also at the root of .another joint venture: Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. has acquired Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co.’s patents on glass 
fiber-reinforced plastic pipe, and both firms will cooperate on research 
and development. Whether Gustin-Bacon will eventually manufacture and 
sell plastic pipe is still indefinite, but the 3-M Co. plans to make it as 
soon as development work has been completed. 

3-M will soon start to build a pilot plant, will undertake a three 
years’ application development program. 

Here’s some data on the pipe as of now: It’s not a polyester— 
various resins are being tried, and the eventual choice may well be a 
fluorocarbon; current pipe has 60,000 lbs. tensile strength and 3,000 lbs. 
bursting strength, is highly corrosion resistant, is one-eleventh the weight 
of comparable steel pipe, can be heat-welded in the field (although it’s 
more likely that couplings and fitting will be used instead) ; it is expected 
that commercial pipe will be made in 4 to 24-in. diameters, will withstand 
temperatures over 300 F. 





A partial acquisition reached its goal last week as W. R. Grace 
succeeded in corralling over 51% of Davison Chemical’s outstanding com- 
mon stock. It owned 29% until it decided to go out after more by offering 
$40 a share—a few dollars over the prevailing market price. 

Also, Grace’s stockholders approved proposals paving the way 
for further acquisitions and mergers. One amends the charter to authorize 
issuance of up to 600,000 shares of common stock in exchange for assets 
of other businesses. Another raises the capital stock limit from $60 mil- 
lion to $100 million and authorizes the concern to merge other firms 
into itself. 





There’s news, too, of expansion—both organic and inorganic: 

e Du Pont will shortly undertake a $3-million mine and plant 
to produce ilmenite, raw material for titanium metal and pigments, near 
Lawtey, Fla. Output will be about 100,000 tons/year, and operation is 
expected by early 1955. Actually, the plant will be built and operated for 
Du Pont by Humphreys Gold Corp. (Denver), which developed a process 
for exploiting low-grade (2% ilmenite) ore. 

e Koppers will build a plastics development plant at the site of 
its Kobuta (Pa.) works. It will produce semicommercial quantities of 
various new plastics for applications development. 
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Here are some new organic phosphorus compounds to take a 
look at. Virginia-Carolina is pioneering commercial production of dialky] 
alkylphosphonates; first ones ready are diethyl ethylphosphonate, the cor- 
responding one with three butyl groups, and the one with 2-ethylhexy]. 

Similar to V-C’s trialkyl phosphates, the new materials are less 
toxic, more heat-stable, have higher flash points. Uses? That’s a question 
for researchers, but they’ve been suggested for plasticizers, synthetic lubri- 
cants, extreme-pressure lube additives, flame retardants, textile treating 
agents and heat-transfer media. 





Whenever power is short in the Pacific Northwest, abuse is 
heaped on aluminum producers because they have a substantial share of 
Bonneville Power Administration’s firm power sewed up. This is all wrong, 
expostulates the Inland Empire Waterways Assn. (Walla Walla) in a just- 
issued pamphlet on aluminum’s role in the Northwest economy. 

Chemical makers among others get cheaper power, contends the 
association. “The over-all effect of aluminum reduction . . . is to create 
lower power rates for other users.” Also, aluminum’s total firm-power 
take has been dwindling—from 62.9% of BPA’s output in 1946 to 29.9% 
last year. 





It takes natural gas to support and extend a petrochemical in- 
dustry. That’s why the Louisiana State Board of Commerce and Industry 
has appointed a committee to see what can be done to assure sufficient 
gas for new petrochemical plants. The problem is that out-of-state users 
want to buy Louisiana gas, and they don’t put money in Louisiana workers’ 
and merchants’ pockets; moreover, federal law prohibits restrictions on 
interstate shipment. 





Sulfur is another Southwest problem. Texas firms making sulfur 
from sour gas contend that their output is not subject to the state’s 
$1.40-per-long-ton sulfur levy, but the state says sulfur is sulfur, regard- 
less of how it is produced. 

Phillips Chemical has brought suit, to be heard in District Court 
(Austin) next week. Phillips, together with nonsuing Shell, Gulf and 
Stanolind, have paid over $100,000 taxes under protest. 

The tax hasn’t been much of an issue to date, since production 
of sulfur from sour gas has been small. But this year’s output, says the 
state’s attorney general, will quadruple last year’s. 





Pollution continues to be a sticky problem for policed and police- 
man alike. Port Arthur (Tex.) Menhaden Products’ “stickwater” plant, 
which processes menhaden wastes into oil and fish solubles, shut down 
voluntarily last week after town residents complained about the odor. The 
plant has tried various means of deodorization—none of them effective. 
Whether the plant reopens depends on the outcome of a meeting between 
the firm’s board of directors and local citizens. 

And in Niagara Falls, apparently nobody wants the job of direct- 
ing the Air Pollution Control Dept. The previous director resigned a year 
ago, and the job has since been done on a part-time basis. The city has 
advertised extensively for a replacement, but no graduate engineer (pref- 
erably chemical) has come forward. 





... The Editors 
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will there be SODIUM in your tomorrow ? 


Who knows what SODIUM will do—in our world of 
tomorrow? This intriguing material, with its many remark- 
able and unusual properties, may serve us in all kinds of 
applications—chemical, mechanical and thermal. 

Will there be an atomic power plant in your area? 
Then most likely SODIUM will be serving as the heat 
transfer fluid. Low melting point, high boiling point, high 
heat capacity, high thermal conductivity — what other 
material can match SODIUM for extreme heat exchange 
applications? 


Constantly improved automobiles and other vehicles 
will demand constantly improved fuels. Treating techniques 
.. using SODIUM .. 


of tomorrow. 


. may help produce these fuels 


More and better resins and plasticizers may be made 
from fatty alcohols produced by SODIUM reduction. 

Whatever there may be TOMORROW .. . SODIUM 
is doing many important jobs TODAY. It might be the 
answer to your problem. Write for your copy of our new 
fact sheet on SODIUM—its uses and reactions. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Gor indy § agrialliine 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 

100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
NAME_ 
Sarina 
ADDRESS. 





Please send your new Fact 
Sheet on the “Chemistry and 
Uses of Sodium.” 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTE. ....... 


Textiles’ Real 


The textile industry is in the midst of 
a revolution. But this isn’t the one 
—the switch from natural fibers to 
synthetics—that has been predicted for 
so long. The current transition, none- 
theless, was in the main sparked by 
the advent of synthetics. 

The real revolution in the oft-erratic 
and ne’er-predictable textile field is 
seen in the ever-increasing range of 
fabric types, hands, colors, resiliencies 
and crease resistance—a result of di- 
versity of uses for every fiber and the 
burgeoning substitutability of one for 
another. 

It’s summed up by one textile sales 
manager: “Not too long ago, our wool 
fabrics were almost by themselves. 
Now we're competing in one market 
with wool-nylon, wool-Orlon, rayon 
and acetate blends and even cotton.” 
And his list is conservative. 

The revolution’s two factors are en- 
gineering and chemical. Chemically, 
there is the development of new fi- 
bers, dyes, resins and finishes, dope- 
dyeing processes for rayon, acetate, 
dynel and Orlon, and chemical modi- 
fication of natural fibers. Equally re- 
sponsible are engineering achieve- 
ments, from the development of new 
fabric constructions, to the invention 
of new dyeing equipment. 

Such transitions are already bring- 
ing further changes in the interfiber 
competitive picture. This week, with 
textile buying for next spring’s ap- 
parel in full swing, is a good time for 
synthetic fiber makers and _ textile 
chemical producers to assess the sit- 
uation. 

General Picture: There is no con- 
sistent pattern for the whole indus- 
try. Cotton mills are booked to ca- 
pacity; rayon mills are in generally 
good shape; wool is spotty. 

The situation on synthetics them- 
sélves can best be described as tran- 
sitional—from “gimmick” to accepted 
fiber. The switch, because of unfor- 
tunate occurrences last spring, hasn’t 
been too smooth. Last fall, first large- 
scale Orlon production was coming 
on the market. Dyeing techniques 
then were suited mainly to produc- 
tion of light pastels. Cloth in such 
pastels was avidly purchased by ap- 
parel makers, expecting to cash in on 
the novelty value of the fiber. But 
consumers didn’t buy pastels, and in- 
ventories piled up. Then, at about the 


Revolution 


same moment, Du Pont, dissatisfied 
with the dyeing qualities of its staple, 
changed over to a new type. 

Chemstrand, when it brought its 
Decatur, Ala., plant onstream, found 
that its production didn’t match pilot- 
planted fiber. This in turn brought 
production almost to a standstill. 

Neither of these developments 
helped acceptance of - synthetics by 
the textile trade, though Du Pont 
feels that its efforts since April have 
done much to boost Orlon acceptance 
and Chemstrand has reportedly 
ironed the wrinkles out of its process. 

The Other Hand: These events 
have almost obscured the successes of 
other fibers. Du Pont’s Dacron has 
found acceptance in the men’s sum- 
mer suit field, hopes to crack the 
considerably larger all-year market, 
and make a bigger entry into women’s 
wear fields. 

Union Carbide, while it continues 
to produce its part-acrylic dynel, has 
not actually started construction of a 
full-scale plant. Cyanamid, with its 
X-51 acrylic in pilot production, is 
also conducting evaluations on its fi- 
ber. While it has optioned several 
possible plant sites, it has not as yet 
decided whether to take the final 
plunge. 

There are several other companies 
with fibers under evaluation; none is 
believed as far along as Cyanamid. 

Certainly, though, these synthetic 
developments should not be allowed 
to becloud the progress of natural fi- 
bers. Perhaps the biggest advance- 
ment here is the T-7 modification for 
cotton (CW, Sept. 5), which im- 
proves cotton qualities by treatment 
with acrylonitrile. Cotton has a ma- 
jor economic advantage in its cheap- 
ness. 

Trade Tussle: One item that could 
bring a considerable change in the 
competitive picture is the present 
hassle over wool import tariffs. 

President Eisenhower has ordered 
the U.S. Tariff Commission to deter- 
mine whether wool imports are inter- 
fering with the Dept. of Agriculture’s 
price support program, or are sub- 
stantially reducing the use of domes- 
tic wool. Local wool growers are ask- 
ing that a 12-15¢/lb. special fee be 
imposed on wool imports in addition 
to the regular 25%¢/lb. tariff. They 
claim that imports are responsible for 
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stagnating domestic wool production 
and for the big backlog acquired by 
the Commodity Credit Corp., which 
is responsible for maintaining the 
price support program. 

Opponents of a duty hike argue 
that the real reasons for the drop in 
domestic production are not imports 
but rising U.S. costs as pasture and 
labor become harder to get. Much of 
the local wool that goes into top qual- 
ity fabrics, they say, does so only be- 
cause it is upgraded by high-grade 
wools from such places as Australia. 
Increasing the duty on wool imports 
would put the fiber at a further com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

Target of the price supports set up 
under the agricultural act of 1949 
was a yearly domestic production of 
360 million Ibs. The output hasn’t 
reached that figure since 1943; the 
1952 clip was only 232 million, and 
1953 is estimated to reach only 229. 

With declining U. S. Production 
the percentage of consumption in 
which imports have been predominant 
is rising. Imports now make up over 
70% of our consumption. 

Test Ahead: The Tariff Com- 
mission’s decision on the wool duty 
will be something of a test case. It 
will be among the first decisions to 
be handed down since the new ad- 
ministration appointed two new pro- 
tectionist members to the commission. 

It’s too early to say which way the 
decision will go. The administratiori 
is split on the issue. USDA, under 
heavy pressure from wool state sena- 
tors, favors a hike. On the other 
hand, Eisenhower is reported to be 
opposed. And the State Department, 
having been urged just a week ago 
at the meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund not to let the govern- 
ment take any new protectionist 
steps, is sure to fight a boost. 

Disinterested industry observers 
have seriously questioned the wisdom 
of U.S. wool growers in asking for 
the higher rates. The economic relief 
that such action would give them 
would be a short-term one at most. 

With the new textile revolution 
here—and with the greater inter- 
changeability of the many fibers that 
it has brought—they feel that the time 
may almost be here for every fiber 
producer to start getting his house in 
order. It looks as if synthetic produc- 
ers may easily profit from the woes 
of the wool growers. 





BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. 


Out of Chaos—Order 


Swamped by a rising flood of muddled 
insurance problems that seem to grow 
more complex yearly, some chemical 
processing firms are trying a neat 
means of gaining firm ground. Their 
approach: creation of a new corporate 
position—the insurance director, whose 
job it becomes to coordinate all com- 
pany policies into some sort of cohesive 
system, under the guidance of the 
company treasurer. 

The trick, say the insurance directors 
themselves, is to tread a path between 
a system that’s not in too violent con- 
flict with policies already extant, and 
a plan that’s revolutionary, lest the 
pitfalls encountered when a merger 
is afoot get out of hand. 


Actually, the conception of the in- 
surance director isn’t new to industry 
at large. The textile business, for 
example, can cite a number of com- 
panies that have tinkered with the 
idea for over a decade. Deering-Milli- 
ken & Co., Inc., mapped out its pro- 
gram with the help of outside insur- 
ance counsel 10 years ago. Basic ob- 
jectives were then established, have 
been subjected to only minor modifi- 
cation since. 


U.S. Plywood Corp. owes its sys- 


tem to a company treasurer, John 
Schlick, who joined Plywood some 
three and a half years ago, saw the 
vital need for some workable arrange- 
ment under a single authority, and 
launched his project accordingly. 
Nobody Responsible: At the time, 
there was nobody specifically respon- 


OLIN’S FRANCIS: Will manage com- 
pany divisions, subsidiaries as one. 
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sible for insurance at Plywood. When 
a new building at any plant was slated 
for construction, someone in charge 
called his local friendly broker, bought 
whatever seemed necessary and ap- 
propriate for the situation obtaining 
at the time. 

Schlick recognized the lack of sys- 
tem, guessed that the cost in dollars 
to Plywood was considerable. Inde- 
pendent consultants were called in, 
who surveyed the entire field of prop- 
erty coverage and individual policies. 
Their opinion: as a result of the shop- 
ping expedition, Plywood could cut 
its annual insurance costs between 
25-30%. 

Typical of the inconsistency they 
found: in one plant all motors were 
heavily insured. In all others no cov- 
erage had been provided, What Ply- 
wood, in effect, was betting on with 
such a system was that one particular 
plant in one particular locale would 
go up in flames; that all others would 
rust away quietly. Now the standard’s 
been set. All motors in all plants under 
100 horsepower remain uninsured; all 
others are secured at specific rates. 

In individual policies, as well as 
property coverage, the saving involved 
appeals to everyone. Health insurance 
as well as life insurance rates (because 
of the volume involved) are benefited. 
It’s just a matter of education, Ply- 
wood says, to get people to jump on 
the bandwagon. 

Recent Convert: Olin Industries, 
Inc., is a more recent convert to the 
fold. Its insurance director, Bion H. 
Francis, former secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Buyers’ Assn., 
formerly took over coordination of 
the insurance activities of all eight 
operating Olin divisions (as well as 
affiliated and subsidiary companies) 
last August. His problems: to inte- 
grate over 1,000 different types of in- 
surance policies. 

To pave the way for his mission, 
Olin officials last year distributed an 
executive bulletin spelling out the 
dimensions of his task. Trying to justi- 
fy the need for reorganization insur- 
ance-wise is simple, they found, when 
you stop to point out the kind of 
hodge-podge conditions that exist. A 
breakdown serves another purpose, 
too: resistance at all levels to change 
is considerably lessened “by a gradual- 
ly awakened awareness of the prob- 
lems that confound management.” 

Close scrutiny of insurance matters 
by other chemical companies is a trend 
that bears watching. 


MINE WORKERS’ LEWIS: He raidedj/AFL to | 
get chemical workers; later, they revolted er... 


Chemical Union | 


Born in strife, raised in strife, and 
now thriving on a steady diet of more 
strife—that’s the United Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers of America (CIO), 
a tough-tomcat kind of labor union 
that right now is sharpening its claws 
for an even more combat-filled organ- 
izing drive this fall and winter. 

It’s not a mean streak that impels Gas- 
Coke into its frequent battles; the sit- 
uation appears to be, rather, that it has 
to fight for its continued existence. To 
subside into peaceful complacency 
probably would spell its end as an 
autonomous union; if Gas-Coke fails 
to prosper and grow, the CIO might 
merge it into the larger Oi] Workers 
International Union. If CIO and AFL 
ever do carry out their professed de- 
sire for unification, and unless Gas- 
Coke so gains in size and strength that 
it can merge on equal terms it might 
be swallowed up by the AFL’s chem- 
ical union (CW, Aug. 29). 

Pride and Politics: Besides self- 
preservation, two other motivations 
keep Gas-Coke in the role of a 
scrappy union. One is that its mem- 
bers feel—more strongly than most 
other unionists—that a labor union 
should be a crusader for the work- 
ers’ welfare, not just an easy-going 
intermediary. And this being so, the 
officers have an incentive to be ag- 
gressive; specifically, first-term Pres. 
Elwood D. Swisher will want to have 
a good record of action and accom- 
plishment when he calls the union’s 
seventh constitutional convention to 
order next September in St. Louis. 

Hence it’s not surprising that 
Swisher has taken over his union’s 
“director of organization” job himself 
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| CIO LOYALIST WAGNER, who organized CIO 
Chemical union, served as chief until beaten by... 


On the Warpath 


(CW, May 9) and has arranged with 
CIO headquarters for a more ener- 
getic organizing campaign in the 
chemical industry. 

Immediate goals in this drive are 
to snare collective bargaining rights 
at newly built plants, win recognition 
at “hold-out” plants so that Gas-Coke 
will represent all or nearly all em- 


ployees of certain multiplant com- 


panies, and to bolster Gas-Coke’s 
membership strength in certain key 
geographical areas. 

Early Fruit: This Swisher-sparked 
organizing campaign already has 
borne fruit. Gas-Coke victories in this 
week’s labor news illustrate how this 
bantam union (1952 paid member- 
ship was 68,000) is perpetually locked 
in conflict with other unions as well 
as against employers: 

e Gas-Coke took a_ bargaining 
agency away from the giant AFL 
Teamsters Union when employees of 
Transparent Package Co., Chicago, 
voted 206-62 to switch to Gas-Coke 
after 15 years with the Teamsters. 

e Former members of what Gas- 
Coke contemptuously called a “com- 
pany union” turned to Gas-Coke in a 
100-26 vote among mechanical di- 
vision employees at Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N.]. 

@ Although they had been repre- 
sented by District 50, United Mine 
Workers, for the past 12 years, Cer- 
tain-Teed employees at Blue Rapids, 
Kan., balloted 79-18 to go under the 
Gas-Coke banner. 

e Continuing its move into the 
atomic energy field, Gas-Coke won 
bargaining rights for fire fighters at 
the atom plant being built at Ports- 


* 


GAS-COKE’S SWISHER, onetime overhead crane operator for Carbide, who has 
launched more forceful organizing drive, promises fight to protect workers’ gains. 


mouth, O., and recently negotiated 
the first labor contract at that plant. 

Warlike Origin: Gas-Coke sprang 
up in a warlike environment. Its an- 
cestral locals originally had been or- 
ganized by the AFL as “federal 
unions” composed of various kinds of 
workers and craftsmen. Those federal 
unions were captured by fiery John 
L. Lewis when he set up the “catch- 
all” District 50 of his UMW,,. which 
then was in the CIO. 

But the chemical workers and their 
leaders got restless in District 50 be- 
cause, they said, the UMW was too 
authoritarian; they weren't given a 
chance to manage their own affairs. 
They were chafing for revolt, and 
their opportunity came right after the 
1940 election, in which Lewis had 
supported the late Wendell L. Willkie. 
Lewis handed the CIO presidency 
over to the late Philip Murray and 
took his UMW out of CIO. 

That was the end of Lewis’ sway 
over these chemical workers. Their 
next chief was Martin Wagner, at 
that time head of District 50, who 
led the gas, coke and chemical group 
out of the UMW. They knocked at 
the CIO door, and about one year 
later were admitted. First convention 
of the new union was in Sept., ’42, at 
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Niagara Falls, N.Y., at which Wagner 
was elected president by delegates 
representing about 5,000 workers. 
Cecil Martin, until then president of 
a District 50 local at American Cy- 
anamid’s plant in Joliet, Ill, was 
elected secretary-treasurer, a post he 
still holds. Joseph Joy, veteran union 
organizer, is serving his third two-year 
term as vice-president. 

Civil War, Too: As if the struggle 
against outside foes weren’t enough, 
Gas-Coke has kept in trim with not 
one, but two, internal brawls. First 
was the successful fight to purge the 
union of communists, allegedly headed 
by Charley Doyle, one of the Gas- 
Coke founders and wartime vice-pres- 
ident. Wagner, Joy and Swisher led 
the drive that resulted in expulsion of 
left-wingers at 1948’s convention. 

The very next year, another inter- 
necine clash came up when C. W. 
Danenberg, director of Gas-Coke’s 
Southern district, launched a secession 
movement. This was nipped before it 
carried away too many members, but 
the tiff left some ill will in its wake. 

No brawl but a more orderly up- 
rising occurred during last year’s con- 
vention in Chicago (CW, Sept. 6, 
52), at which delegates unseated 
Wagner and installed as their second 
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SOMETHING NEW in boxing 
rings—novel market for a chemical 
process metal—checked in at Madi- 
son Square Garden this week for 
the heavyweight championship 
bout between Rocky Marciano and 
Roland LaStarza. The ring, reports 
Aluminum Co. of America, is port- 
able, consists of 7,500 Ibs. of 





New Look at the Garden 


aluminum, can be erected in eight 
hours by a dozen men. Framework 
under the ring, superstructure, cor- 
ner posts and supports that hold 
the press writing tables are all 
made of the lightweight metal—all 
standard production items. Time of 
erection is chopped in half; man- 
power required is sliced 25%. 








president Swisher, who promised more 
vigorous organizing efforts. Swisher 
had entered the chemical industry as 
overhead crane operator at the Alloy, 
W. Va., plant of Union Carbide’s 
Electro-Metallurgical Division; be- 
came treasurer of his local union, then 
a Gas-Coke international representa- 
tive; and now, at 40, is one of the 
youngest union presidents in the 
nation. 

Swisher’s zeal and temperament 
seem to make him well-suited to be 
top man in a fighting union. His at- 
titude comes out in his recent reply 
to critics who accused Gas-Coke of 
“living in the past” when union 
spokesmen warned members about 
the “robber barons” of management. 

“Union representatives who fight 
adamant and antagonistic company 
spokesmen at the bargaining table, 
who find themselves hemmed in by 
company-procured injunctions, and 
who have to battle the employer and 
his fat pocketbook at the ballot box 
and in the legislative halls know,” 
Swisher declares, “that many employ- 
ers are biding their time for an all- 
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out assault on the unions and their 
economic gains.” 

If belligerence is an asset, it would 
appear that Gas-Coke is well-heeled. 


COMPANIES... . 


Decisions to start up and to shut 
down operations were made this 
week: 

e The Crane Co., receiving the 
permission from the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to transfer its pro- 
posed $25-million titanium plant from 
Nashville to Chattanooga, Tenn., also 
obtained a $6-million building permit 
from local Chattanooga building de- 
partment officials. The permit official- 
ly names Cramet, Inc., Crane’s wholly 
owned subsidiary, as owner and oper- 
ator, says the plant will include some 
20-24 buildings, “will be started 
shortly.” 

e Du Pont’s Lyndonville, N.Y., 
plant (manufacturing _ insecticides, 
fungicides, and several other indus- 
trial chemicals) plans to close up be- 
fore year’s end “to centralize similar 
operations.” Operations have been 


continued at Lyndonville for 21 years, 
Du Pont spokesmen say—ever since 
the company bought out the firm of 
Barry Lime and Sulphur. 

e 


Incorporations continue: 

e Penland Mining Co., Inc., New- 
land, N.C., incorporated at Raleigh 
with an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000. Proposed activity: to en- 
gage in mining mica, other minerals. 

e Borolite Corp., Wilmington, Del., 
filed a charter at Dover, Del., with a 
listed capital of $125,000. 

e Tyrex Chemical Corp., Dover, 
also filed a charter at Dover. Cap- 
italization isn’t listed. 


EXPANSION... 


Methyl Mercaptan: Thiochemicals, 
Inc., of Port Arthur and Houston, 
Tex., will build a $500,000 plant at 
Port Arthur to produce methyl mercap- 
tan from hydrogen sulfide. Cost of 
the plant site: $18,000. Arrangements 
have been made with the Atlantic 
Refining Co., company officials claim, 
to pipe waste gases from its nearby 
refinery to the proposed plant. Process- 
ing is due to start from pilot-plant 
operations early next year, “and with 
the elimination of manufacturing 
bugs,” full production can be expected 
within two years. 
oe 

Plastic Cable: The Superior Cable 
Corp. has signed a long-term lease 
with a group of Hickory, N.C., busi- 
nessmen to build a $150,000 plant 
at Hickory to manufacture plastic tele- 
phone cable. 

The investment will be financed by 
Hickory businessmen seeking to draw 
new industry to the area; the cable 
firm holds an option to purchase the 
plant at the expiration of the lease. 

6 
Lime: Chemical Lime, Inc., a newly 
formed company, plans to start pro- 
duction shortly of chemical-grade 
lime, at Baker, Ore., at an annual 
rate of 66,000 tons. The company, 
capitalized at $500,000, acquired its 
property at Marble Creek last Septem- 
ber. Kilns designed to triple produc- 
tion are proposed for installation next 
year. 
e 

Plastic Resins: The Varcum Chemical 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N.Y., will start 
building a $500,000 plastics resins 
manufacturing plant soon, plans to 
be in operation early next year. A 
deed, transferring the plant site from 
the Kansas City Industrial Land Co. 
(a subsidiary of Union Pacific R.R.) 
to Varcum has been filed with the 
Wvandotte County registrar of deeds. 
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ATTENTION 


Users of Taxfree and Spe- 
cially Denatured Alcohol 


Now is the time for users of specially 
denatured alcohol to renew their basic 
permit (Treasury Department Form 1479) 
for 1954. It is also time for users of 
Taxfree alcohol to complete and file with 
the Assistant District Commissioner — 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Unit — their 
application (Form 1450) for renewal of 
their Taxfree Alcohol permit for 1954. 
If you require forms or any assistance in 
their preparation, please call your near- 
est U.S.1. office. 





Uses for Sodium Dispersions 
Continuing to Expand 


New U.S.I. Booklet Reviews Developments to Date, 
Describes Laboratory and Plant Scale Equipment. Another 
Booklet Covers High Surface Sodium on Inert Solids 


Three years ago, the Research Division of National Distillers developed 
simplified methods for dispersing sodium as microscopic particles in various 
solvents. Laboratory and pilot-plant work revealed a high industrial potential 











New Instrument Analyzes 
Particle Size Distribution 


A newly designed instrument which is said 
to quickly and accurately determine particle 
size distribution of powdered materials is now 
in production, according to a recent announce- 
ment, A high precision instrument, the device 
is expected to be of interest to industries 
handling such materials as pigments, metal 
powders, cements, abrasives, ceramics, drugs, 
insecticides, cosmetics, and many other finely 
divided substances. 

The new instrument utilizes a technique in 
which powder particles are dispersed in air 
and allowed to settle by gravity through a 
tube onto an electronic balance. The balance 
yields a continuous record of the weight of 
powder settled, plotted against time. A par- 
ticle size distribution curve can then be ob- 
tained from this data. 

The instrument provides continuous data, 
and time for a test can be reduced to as little 
as fifteen minutes, it is said. 


Ion Exchange Resins 
Aid Migraine Victims 


Using exchange type resins, doctors have 
succeeded in bringing relief to long-suffering 
victims of migraine headaches, a recent scien- 
tific meeting was told. According to the report, 
laboratory findings have shown that artificially 
produced convulsions are marked by an excess 
of sodium and a deficiency of potassium in the 
brain. Doctors found that ion exchange resins 
which can replace sodium with potassium, 
when given orally with meals, relieved pa- 
tients with disabling headaches. Similar treat- 
ments reduced the number of seizures in 
patients suffering from epilepsy, it was said. 


New Stainless Products 


A booklet describing new types of stainless 
alloy products having applications in the oil, 
chemical, and petro-chemical industries has 
been issued. Products include gas turbines, 
ceramic coatings, expansion joints, etc., many 
of which are being made available to these 
industries for the first time, it is said. 








Link Methionine with 
Vitamin B.2 Synthesis 


Another link in the relationship between 
methionine and vitamin Bi. has been estab- 
lished by recent research with biochemical 
mutants — variant strains of the same type 
bacteria. Using mutants which required meth- 
ionine for optimal growth, it was found that 
Bis was the only other supplement among 
those tested that also stimulated growth of the 
bacteria. These results were interpreted as 
support for the view that there are metabolic 
inter-relationships between methionine and 
vitamin Bis. 


Latex Plus Cement Yields 
New Construction Material 


New types of concrete materials—obtained 
by adding special latex-water emulsion bind- 
ers to a dry cement base—are reported to last 
indefinitely and to adhere to steel, glass, 
wood, stone, or other concrete “as firmly as if 
they were made together.” Now available for 
construction and maintenance use, the mate- 
rials can be applied directly without special 
preparation to metal decks, stairs, pipe joints, 
and coverings. The company states that fin- 
ished installations stand up under heavy vibra- 
tion or impact. The new concrete can also be 
used as flashing, putty, or caulking com- 
pounds, or as a non-shrinking mortar for set- 
ting tile, marble, brick, etc. 

Another advantage cited for the products is 
that they can be colored in an unlimited 
range during mixing, and they can be coated 
with paint, shellac, or varnish when dry. 


List Research Monomers 


More than 300 different monomers and poly- 
mers available for research purposes are 
listed in a recently published catalog. The 
majority of the products are not obtainable 
elsewhere, it is said. Although many of them 
are available only in research quantities, com- 
mercial production is possible wherever inter- 
est is sufficient. Separate sections on catalysts 
and accelerators, monomers for polyelectro- 
lytes, substituted ethylenimines, and cross- 
linking agents are included in the listings. 





for these dispersions which has been con- 
firmed by actual plant usage: Dispersions cut 
reaction time drastically, lower reaction tem- 
peratures and increase yields. Moreover, re- 
actions can be controlled easily by adjusting 
flow rates. 


A 15-gallon Dispersator unit used in plant or 
pilot-plant preparation of sodium dispersions. 


This month, National’s U.S.1. Division is 
releasing a comprehensive booklet on develop- 
ments in sodium dispersion preparation and 
usage over the past three years. It is expected 
that the applications and methods covered, as 
well as details of equipment, will be of con- 
siderable interest to all chemists and chemical 
engineers. 


Booklet Covers Many Types of Reactions 


The utility and commercial value of sodium 
dispersions are covered by detailed discus- 
sions of many types of sodium reactions. For 
example, present commercial methods for the 
production of ethyl acetoacetate require 20 
hours reaction time. This may be shortened to 
less than two hours using highly dispersed 
sodium and increased temperature. Practically 
quantitative yields of the ester, based on 
sodium, are possible by this means. 

The new method involves the rapid reaction 
of dispersed sodium (50% in toluene) with 
ethyl acetate in an excess of refluxing ethyl 
acetate at 78° C. The sodium 
is dissolved in a few minutes, 
and the reaction can be com- 
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Sodium 


CONTINUED ‘ s 
Dispersions 
om us quickly at 100° C. Run i in one stage at 
, the reaction yield is 70-85%. In two 
pod the yield is nearly theoretical. 


|| ture whose ingredients are in adequate supply. 


Photomicrograph of dispersed sodium particles. 


A micron scale is super-imposed. 


Commercial Organosodium Compounds 


Organosodium compounds, important tools | 


in organic synthesis, now can be made com- 
mercially by the use of sodium dispersions. 
Such compounds undergo: 1) addition reac- 
tions, e.g., COs gives acids; 2) Wurtz reactions 
with organic and inorganic halogen com- 
pounds; and 3) metalation reactions, e.g., 
toluene yields benzylsodium. 


The rapid preparation of phenylsodium 
from freshly dispersed sodium and chloroben- | 


zene illustrates the simplicity and economy of 
producing organosodium derivatives. If so- 
dium is present in 10-15% excess, the yield of 
phenylsodium based on chlorobenzene is quan- 
titative. The reagent may be prepared in a 
variety of media, such as pentane, heptane, 
kerosene, benzene, toluene, ethylbenzene, or 
mixtures of these. Quantitative yields can be 
obtained in 20 to 30 minutes reaction time. 
Sodium dispersions permit complete regula- 
tion of such exothermic reactions and avoid 
the older practice of mixing together excesses 
of highly reactive ingredients. 
Prepared by High Speed Stirring 
High speed stirring is probably the most 





ALCOHOLS 
Amy! Alcohol (lsoamy! Alcohol) 
Butanol (Normal-Buty! Alcohol) 
Fuse! Oil—Refined 
Propanol (Normal-Propyl Alcohol) 


ANSOLS 
Ansol* M 
Ansol* PR 

Ethanol (Ethyl! Alcohol) 

Specially Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Completely Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Pure—190 proof U.S.P., 
Absolute—200 Proof 

Solox*—proprietary solvent— 
regular and anhydrous 


ANTI-FREEZE 
Super Pyro* Anti-Freeze 
U.S.1. Permanent Anti-Freeze 


ETHERS 
Ethy! Ether, U.S.P. 
Ethyi Ether, Absolute—A.C.S. Dictol* 


ACETONE—A.C.S. 








| Paving Material Additive 





ican firm prior to marketing and licensing. 


| stirring head known as a 


| flask, and one quart of a 50% sodium disper- 





ACETIC ESTERS 
Amy! Acetate—Commercial 
and High Test 
Buty! Acetate 
Ethy! Acetate—ail grades 
Normal-Propy! Acetate 


OXALIC ESTERS 
Dibuty! Oxalate 
Diethy! Oxalate 


PHTHALIC ESTERS 
Diamy! Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethy! Phthalate 


OTHER ESTERS 


Diethy! Carboncte 
Ethy! Chioroformate 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Keeps Ice, Snow Off Roads 


The development of a chemical solution, 
said to become activated by a drop in tem- 
perature and to produce a surface heat suffi- 
cient to melt snow and ice from concrete and 
asphalt pavements, was reported recently. The 
solution, which was developed abroad, is 
mixed with road building materials when the 
pavement is laid. Tests are said to have shown 
that it can melt three inches of snow in 90 
minutes and that it can keep ice from adher- 
ing to roads at temperatures as low as 36 
degrees below zero. 

The chemical formulation has not been dis- 
closed, but it is reported to be an alkaline mix- 


It is currently undergoing tests by an Amer- 





convenient method for preparing a finely 
divided sodium dispersion. A readily available 
“Dispersator”—in 
both laboratory and production sizes—has 
proved extremely efficient and has made pos- 
sible the duplication of development work on 
a plant scale. 

For laboratory preparation, a_two-liter, 
three-necked creased flask is equipped with 
thermometer, copper coil condenser and stir- 
rer (a one-inch Dispersator head and high 
speed motor) and heated with either a Glas- 
Col electric heating mantle or an oil bath. A 
nitrogen atmosphere is maintained in the 


sion can be prepared in about one hour. 

A convenient pilot-plant unit consists of a 
15-gallon jacketed kettle fitted with a 3-inch 
Dispersator head driven by a 3400-rpm., 114- 
hp. motor. The kettle is heated by oil and is 
designed to handle a charge of 20 to 50 pounds 
of sodium as a 50% dispersion. Operation is 
the same as in the smaller laboratory unit. 
Larger units can be readily designed using 4- 
and 6-inch Dispersator heads. 

For other up-to-date information on equip- 
ment, preparation and application of sodium 
dispersions. or for data on high surface sodium, 
write to the Editor, U.S.1. Chemical News. 





PRODUCTHS (a2 


RESINS (Synthetic and Natural) 
Arochem* —modified types 
Arodure* —urea-formaldehyde resins 
Arofene*—pure phenolics 
Aroflat*—for special flat finishes 
Aroflint*—room temperature 
curing phenolic 
Aroplaz*--alkyds and allied materials 
Aropol*—copolymer modified alkyds 
Ester Gums—all types 
Natural Resins—all standard grades 
INSECTICIDE MATERIALS 
Allethrin 
CPR Concentrates: Liquid & Dust 
Piperony! Butoxide 
Piperony! Cyclonene 
Pyrenone* Concentrates: Liquid & Dust 
Pyrethrum Products: Liquid and Dust 
Rotenone Products: Liquid and Dust 
INSECTIFUGE MATERIALS 
Indalone* 
Triple-Mix Repellents 


BRANCHES IN 


TRIAL CHemicaLts Co. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 





TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 





Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U. S. I. 


A new self-emulsifying, self-scouring solvent for 
cleaning paint brushes and de-greasing all types 
of equipment is claimed to have no flash point, 
to be non-caustic, non-acidic, and non-toxic, 
and to be easily removed with water. (No. 960) 


To identify pipe systems permanently and easily, 
rolled printed labels of rigid vinyl plastic are 
available which can be spread by hand, allowed 
to spring closed around the pipe. Labels are said 
to have a long life and to fit all pipe sizes 
up to 30 inches in diameter. (No. 961) 


Hydroflucric acid yon be replaced in many metal 
it is 
claimed, ‘with a new peg tinesv ed powder contain- 
ing soluble fluorides, penetrants, and activating 
agents. (No. 962) 
For strong, heat resistant bonds between paper, 
leather, fabric, wood, metal, and many other 
surfaces, a new emulsion adhesive is being mar- 
keted which is fast setting and cures without 
heat, according to the manufacturer. (No. 963) 


A new silicone water lient treatment for 
leather reportedly does not affect breathing 
characteristics of the leather, improves low tem- 
perature flexibility, and increases resistance to 
oils, greases, and fungus. (No. 964) 


A fluorinated resin-base coating, resistant to 

trated, or dilute mineral acids and 
other severe oxidizing agents, does not have to 
be baked or fused, can be brushed, sprayed, or 
dipped to protect tanks, equipment, and struc- 
tural steel, the manufacturer says. (No. 965) 


Industrial papers made of fine glass fibers can 
be used for filtering hot, corrosive gases and 
liquids, as base sheets for electrical laminates, 
and as gasketing materials for specialty appli- 
cations, it is reported. (No. 966) 


New stabilizers for vinyl resins are reported to 
be non-toxic, non-inflammable, non-irritating to 
the skin, and to be especially suitable for use 
with alkylated aromatic plasticizers. (No. 967) 


Greater over-all protection from fire is claimed 
for a new fire detection cable which sets off an 
alarm immediately when touched at any point 
with a flame. Cable does not decompose, re- 
alarms itself, and needs no electronic amplifica- 
tion. _- (No. 968) 
Light-weight, self-supporting tanks, resistant to 
most mineral acids, alkalis, inorganic salts, and 
many organic compounds can now be built to 
specification from unplasticized polyvinyl chlo- 
ride. Tanks are welded and said to be struc- 
turally strong. (No. 969) 

















INTERMEDIATES 
Acetoacetanilide 
Acetoacet-ortho-chloroanilide 
Acetoacet-ortho-toluidide 
Acetoacet-para-chloroanilide 
Ethy! Acetoacetate 
Ethy! Benzoylacetate 
Ethy! Sodium Oxalacetate 
FEED PRODUCTS 
Calcium Pantothenate (Feed Grade) 
Choline Chloride 
Curbay B-G* 
pi- Methionine (Feed Grade) 
Niacin, U.S.P. 
Ribofiavin Concentrates 
Special Liquid Curbay* 
U.S.1. Vitamin By and 
rt _— Supplements 
Vacatone* 
OTHER PRODUCTS 
Metallic Sodium 
Methionine (Phorm.) 
N-Acety! pi- Methionine 
IPC (lsopropyl-N- Nitrocellulose Soins. 
Pheny! Carbamate) Propionaldehyde 
ciPc Propionic Acid 
Liquid Chlorine Sulfuric gk 
Urethan, 
*Reg. nr . "Pat. Of. 


Acetaldehyde 
Caustic Soda 
Ethylene 
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New Labor Laws: How the unending 
struggle is shaping up this year over 
legislation governing labor-industry 
relations can be detected in develop- 
ments this week in Alabama and Ken- 
tucky. 

Most chemical plants in Alabama 
won't be affected immediately by that 
state’s new “right to work” law be- 
cause it doesn’t apply to contracts now 
in force. But as present labor contracts 
expire, unions will lose some _privi- 
leges—also, some members, probably; 
and some bargaining agencies, pos- 
sibly. 

The new law prohibits the union 
shop (which is permitted elsewhere 
under Taft-Hartley), bans the check- 
off of union dues (meaning that work- 
ers who want to stay in their unions 
must pay the dues personally), and 
protects workers against loss of jobs 
because of membership or nonmem- 
bership in a union. 

It appears that the state-wide strike 
threatened by the CIO as a protest 
against the law won’t materialize, but 
Alabama unions may retaliate by re- 
fusing to put no-strike guarantees in 
any new contracts. 

In Kentucky, one segment of labor 
is on the effensive on the legislative 
front. CIO’s Political Action Commit- 
tee wants the state’s common carrier 
act amended so that union truck driv- 
ers won't be required to cross picket 
lines at struck plants. Such a move 
could have considerable effect on 
chemical firms; a struck plant would 
be tied up tight, and a plant depend- 
ent on materials from a struck plant 
might suddenly have to shut down. 

* 
Cordiality Contrast: It seems there’s 
a big difference on either side of the 
border in companies’ attitude toward a 
left-wing union. 

In Chicago, production of chemical 
and other scientific apparatus has been 
halted by a strike of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers (Ind.), and that union is objecting 
furiously to what it calls the “red- 
baiting” actions of the struck company, 
Precision Scientific. That firm has 
urged the National Labor Relations 
Board to withdraw certification, has 
contended that it’s contrary to’ public 
policy and the Smith Act for a com- 
pany to deal with a union considered 
to be communistic, and now has gone 
to court asking’ an injunction against 
Mine-Mill and $1 million in damages. 

But in Canada, there’s been a com- 
plaint that atomic energy companies 
have “coddled” this union, which was 
expelled from both CIO and Canadian 





anew solvent 
with unusually high flash point (102°F) 
extra fast dry time (335°F D.P.) 


AMSCO 


Napnthol 
Spitits 


manufactured under rigid control to meet 


exacting specifications 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


aa ae 
wEets: 4 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 
8600 South Garfield Avenue, South Gate, Los Angeles, California 


Service in Re =" - 
48 States By |. pan 


Complete technical data, prices and samples available on request 
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At Last... the BATTLE His i tae oc ele a 


munist-dominated. An organizer for 

3 UL FE | @) ER / the United Steelworkers (CIO) reports 

0 t be M that at one uranium mine and refinery, 

~ he was denied admission despite the 

AY 4 fact that a Mine-Mill man was already 

\. busily engaged on the premises; and 

Ws 4 that at another uranium mine, a 

| Mine-Mill organizer was cleared for 

security and given a place in the 

company-owned bunkhouse and a 
regular seat at the dinner table. 

. 


Seven-Cent Gains: Once again, the 

latest chemical labor contracts show 
wage increases averaging around 7¢/ 

Gone dre the days of the Business : 

man’s wallet bulging with scores of a h 3 1 

a aera : nit arbon has granted an 
mili 8¢ rise to employees at Ivanhoe, La., 
| T CARD according to an official of Interna- 
N 0 W E ~ SINGLE RENT : tional Chemical Workers Union (AFL). 
1S VALID in Thousands of Leading © Diamond Alkali’s new contract 
ye ot oa h ei be gh e aaa, with District 50, United Mine Work- 

an ers, at Fairport Harbor, O., includes 

as listed in this complimentary guide freezing lig 10¢ bonus into basic 

wage rates and an additional 5¢ gen- 
eral increase. 

SPONSORED AND RECOMMENDED BY “s cl _ = re — 

emical Workers argaine 

AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION together for 6¢ wage increases from 

two paint makers, Sherwin-Williams at 

THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLICITY ITSELF: Chicago and Acme Quality Paints at 

Detroit, the latter an S-W subsidiary. 

e@ Two branches of American Cyan- 
amid, Calco Chemical Div. and Plas- 
tics Div., are raising wages by 3%¢ 
to 9¢/hour for ICWU members at 
Bound Brook, N.J. 
aes Office workers of Jefferson Chem- 
if, as an individual, If, as an employer, you i 
you want check-cash- desire for yourself and pores Port anon Tex., “40g a #! 
ing privileges at hotels your executive person- re ee: a ee 2 

nel, privileges of amount of wage increase was not an- 
east cram charging hotel bills nounced. The employees, members of 
AND cashing checks Oil Workers International Union 
. .. apply for TRAVEL- (CIO), had threatened to _ strike, 
CARD. claiming that their old pay rates were 

g 
a 4 not equal to those at similar plants in 

; the area. 
rs TRAVEL LIGHT WITH ; e Reilly Tar & Chemical is hand- 
TRAVELCARD ond /or CHEKARD! . ing all employees at Fairmont, W. Va., 
a 12%¢ package increase, according 

to UMW District 50. 
SEND TODAY for information, application and J, e At Trenton, Mich., Monsanto 
employees represented by Gas-Coke 
will get a general wage increase of 
3 8¢ retroactive to Aug. 10, and an ad- 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON: ditional 5¢ boost next Aug. 10. 

e Wage rates will be hoisted by 
10¢/hour for the remaining year of 
the two-year pact between National 
Carbon and the International Union of 
Operating Engineers (AFL) at Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 


S 

® 

& 

& 

& 

é e Hercules Powder’s new agree- 
* 

& 

i 








free GUIDE listing participating hotels. 


American Hotel Credit Corporation 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Please send me information and application for 
(1 CHEKARD and [) TRAVELCARD 


Name. 





(please print) 


Firm 





ment with UMW District 50 at Hope- 
well, Va., provides for a 4% general 
increase plus a 6¢ increment to all 
basic hourly rates above $2. 

e Approximately 20,500 glass in- 


Address. 
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“* Rugged construction 
plus precision engineering 
... that’s the DAY com- 
bination that means extra 
years of trouble-free, eco- 
nomical operation. Plant 
after plant is finding this 
true. Whatever your spe- 
cial need, you'll find a 
DAY Heavy Duty Blender 
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DAY means longer life span 
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DRY COLOR AGITATOR 


designed for you. Special DAY features on this 
Heavy Duty Blender have been developed to pro- 


vide top performance and extra-long equipment 








OUTBOARD BEARINGS 


life span. The DAY dry 
color agitator is designed 
for heavy bodied powders. 
Other types of agitators 
are available to meet spe- 
cific requirements. DAY 
large outboard bearing 
construction gives maxi- 








| ‘ 
“ae DAY large y heavy duty blenders 
bs pat A, Staley Co., Decatur, Ill. 





mum shaft support, smooth operation. 
Exclusive stuffing box design prevents 
bearing damage from abrasive mater- 
ials, and eliminates danger of product 
contamination by bearing lubricants. 
The DAY spiral ribbon agitator is de- 
signed for paste, semi-paste, granular 
or liquid products. For complete infor- 
mation or service, call your nearest 
J. H. Day field engineer or write for Bulletin 354-A. 


SPIRAL RIBBON AGITATOR 


FOUNDED 1887 


when YOU buy DA yo buy deperdabtlily 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
1150 HARRISON AVENUE * CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 


PRODUCERS OF QUALITY EQUIPMENT FOR BAKING @ PAINT & VARNISH @» CHEMICAL 
FOOD @ RUBBER @ PHARMACEUTICAL @ COSMETICS @ PAPER & PULP @ EXPLOSIVES 
CERAMICS @ CANDY @ SOAP @ SUGAR @ MILK PRODUCTS @ OTHER MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


the insecticide 
that could 


protect 


livestock 


—but couldn’t be shipped 


STEEL PACKAGING 
PROBLEM SOLVED 
BY INLAND LINING 
RESEARCH 


When Chicago agricultural insecticide 
maker, William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc., developed the formula for 
Cooper-Tox, every test showed it to 
be a superior livestock insecticide. It 
was a highly effective ‘‘bug-killer”’ 
but it had, one drawback. When the 
powerful Toxaphene in Cooper-Tox 
came in contact with the steel in 
ordinary five-gallon pails, there was 
trouble. Not only did the steel react 
to contaminate the product but the 
product, in time, caused the pail to 
leak. Tin plating was not effective. 
Glass was too fragile and expensive 
for this size container. 

Working with Cooper chemists, 
Inland’s lining research department 
came up with a special steel container 
lining—IC-25. This lining proved so 
resistant to Toxaphene that Inland’s 
economical steel containers, both pails 


Inland Steel Container aivision ot 


and drums, now carry Cooper-Tox 
safely to users everywhere. The com- 
pany says, ‘We've tried them all and 
Inland’s is the best and most econom- 
ical lining we could find!” 

If you have products which are dif- 
ficult to package and ship, ask Inland 
to help you find the right kind of 
lined steel container. Our long expe- 
rience in lining research may open up 
new markets for you as it has for others. 


protectton-cered « 
CONTAINERS : 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


6532 South Menard Avenue 


° Chicago 38, Illinois 
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dustry employees, represented by 
American Flint Glass Workers Union 
(AFL), are scheduled to receive wage 
increases of from 5 to 742¢/hour., 

e Dow Chemical and District 50, 
UMW, have signed a contract for a 
10¢ wage hike at Ledyard, Conn. 

e 


Industry Sore Spots: There was ten- 
sion this week at two chemical plants 
that have been hit by work stoppages: 

e At Bridgeville, Pa., near Pitts- 
burgh, sheriff's deputies were patrol- 
ing the strike-bound plastics plant of 
American Cyanamid to enforce a tem- 
porary injunction barring pickets from 
massing at the gates and interfering 
with company officials entering or 
leaving the plant. Negotiations have 
been reopened with federal media- 
tors in attendance, but it appeared 
that it wouldn’t be easy to settle the 
wage dispute that has kept the 600 
members of UMW District 50 out on 
strike for five months. A union officer 
has been booked for assault in connec- 
tion with alleged stoning of two com- 
pany-hired trucks. 

e National Aniline Div., Allied 
Chemical. .& Dye, says that its plant 
at Buffalo, N.Y., is operating at its 
“regular’ nate” despite the strike that 
began there Sept. 1. About 200 em- 
ployees who are represented by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners 
(AFL) are striking for higher wages, 
but most of the other approximately 
1,800 employees—represented by Lo- 
cal 12330, United Mine Workers— 
have stayed on the job. The UMW 
local has suspended its president, re- 
cording secretary and a director for 
refusing to cross the AFL picket 
lines. A UMW official explained that 


it’s contrary to UMW policy to sup- 


port a “competitive union.” 

e 
News on Neighbors: In allied indus- 
tries as in chemical manufacturing, the 
wage trend is definitely upward. 

e Pulp and paper mill wages are 
said to have reached the highest point 
in that industry’s history with signing 
of a new contract covering 18,000 
workers in 38 Pacific Coast plants. 
The 2%% increase brings base rates 
to $1.76%/hour for men and $1.47% 
for women. 

e By majority vote, the more than 
3,000 employees at Aluminum Co. of 
Canada’s big Arvida plant in north- 
eastern Quebec have accepted a com- 
pany offer to raise wages by 17¢ 
for production workers and 22¢/hour 
for tradesmen. Rates will range from 
$1.42 to $2/hour. 

e Goodrich and Firestone’s agree- 
ments with United Rubber Workers 
(CIO) call for new benefits worth 12¢/ 
hour. 
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For alcohols of highest purity, quality, and specification requirements, 
call CARBIDE, one of the largest producers of industrial alcohols today. 


Nineteen alcohols ranging from 1 to 15 carbon atoms are available. 


Methanol, ethanol, isopropanol, and n-butyl alcohol are available in 


a variety of specification grades to suit your requirements, 


Fast delivery of less than carload lots can be made from warehouse 
stocks in major cities. Tank truck service on some of these alcohols is 


also available in major industrial areas. 


For further information on these alcohols or any of CarBivE’s chemi- 
cals, call or write the office nearest you. Offices are located in 21 prin- 


cipal cities. In Canada: Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto. 
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Available in tank car quantities: 


Methanol 

Ethanol 

lsopropanol 

n-Butyl Alcohol 
Methyl Amyl Alcohol 
2-Ethylbutanol 
n-Hexanol 
2-Ethylhexanol 
Diisobuty! Carbinol 


Trimethyl Cyclohexanol 
(solid material—carload lots) 


drum quantities: 
Trimethyl Nony! Alcohol 
Tetradecanol 
Heptadecanol 
Undecanol 
2-Mercaptoethanol 
3-Methoxy Butanol 


development 
quantities: 
Pentanol-3 
Heptanol-3 
Tetrahydropy- 
ran-2-Methanol 


CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporatior 


UCC) New York 17. N. Y 





*Ethylenediamine Tetraacetic Acid 


The Tetrines — ethylenedi- 
amine tetraacetic acid and salts 
— are now available from 
Glyco’s new plant at Williams- 
port, Pa. Containing the most 
modern equipment, this up-to- 
date plant is geared to supply 
your growing requirements for 
metallic ion sequestering agents. 


Your inquiries for further 
information will receive our 
prompt and complete attention. 


Use in the production of 


Soaps 
Detergents 
Agricultural 

Chemicals 
Cosmetics 
Shampoos 
Germicides 
Lotex 


GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. ¥. 


Metal Finishes 

Photo Solutions 

Pigments 

Pulp and Paper 

Emulsion Paints 
Textiles 
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Water for the Future 


The need for water—long considered 
by chemical executives to be in the 
province of their engineering and 
plant-location specialists—is graduat- 
ing into a top-level worry. 

This shift will be highlighted by dis- 
cussions in Washington, come Decem- 
ber, when the Ford Foundation- 
financed Resources for the Future, 
Inc., spotlights water resources as 
part of its Mid-Century Conference 
on utilization of all our resources. And 
while the conference is privately 
sponsored, there’s no question that 
any recommendations it makes will 
strongly influence future federal gov- 
ernment policy on water resources. 
President Eisenhower has told RFTF’s 
board chairman Horace Albright (who 
is also president of the U.S. Potash 
Co.) that the group’s aims have his 
wholehearted endorsement. 

Paternalists Bypassed: Since Al- 
bright has publicly acclaimed the 
work of President Truman’s Materials 
Policy Commission (the Paley Com- 
mission), many observers had frankly 
expected that the resources conference 
was little more than a means to propa- 
gandize the Paley findings. While per- 
haps such an accusation might have 
had some truth in it some months ago, 
there seems little chance now that this 
is the case. There is hardly a trace of 
New Deal paternalism among the 
members of the steering committee 
that met last week to set up guide 
posts on water resources problems. 

Gilbert White, president of Haver- 
ford College, heads the nine-man com- 
mittee, and Abel Wolman, professor 
of sanitary engineering at Johns Hop- 
kins University, is cochairman. 

Other members of the steering com- 
mittee are equally far from being 
classed as bedfellows of New Deal- 
Fair Deal philosophy. One of the engi- 
neer members is Wesley W. Horner, 
past president of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers and senior 
partner in the St. Louis consulting 
firm of Horner & Shifrin. 

Pollution Experts Picked: Another 
engineer on the steering group is 
Samuel B. Morris, chief engineer and 
general manager of the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power. 
Still another, with a prime interest in 
pollution control, is Maj. Gen. War- 
ren I. Hannum, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia State Water Pollution Control 
Board. 

Others on the committee include a 
specialist in reclamation and water 
use law, a wildlife representative, an 
economist, and a publisher-conserva- 


tionist. Jean S. Breitenstein, Denver 
lawyer who frequently acts as counsel 
to the state of Colorado in reclamation 
and water use matters, is also a mem- 
ber of the Natural Resources Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Spokesman for sportsmen and wild- 
life conservationists is Claude E. 
Kelley of Atmore, Ala., president and 
chairman of the board of the National 
Wildlife Federation. The economist is 
J. M. Clark of Westport, Conn., pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Clark once served as a 
consultant to the wartime National 
Resources Planning Board and also to 
the National Recovery Administration 
of depression days. 


’ 


U. S. POTASH’S ALBRIGHT: For re- 
source group, no ‘New Deal paternalism.’ 


Cabinet Connection: From Salem, 
Ore., home town of Interior Secretary 
Douglas McKay, comes the ninth 
member of the committee, Charles A. 
Sprague, newspaper publisher and edi- 
tor. Like McKay, Sprague is a former 
governor of Oregon. Like him, too, 
Sprague also has been active in civic 
and conservation movements in the 
Pacific Northwest. Some people are 
already referring to Sprague as Mc- 
Kay’s spokesman on the committee. 

Billed as a citizens’ forum on natu- 
ral resources, the Mid-Century Con- 
ference is making every effort to keep 
its skirts clean of any implication that 
it will endorse or propose specific 
programs. Far from it, says R. G. Gus- 
tavson, president of Resources for the 
Future, Inc., which has $150,000 of 
Ford Foundation money to finance the 
show. Gustavson draws a rather fine 
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pick the stainless 
that fits best 


When selecting stainless steel be sure you pick the correct 
type for your particular application. For some grades 
resist corrosion better . . . others have superior heat resis- 
tant properties. Some are easier to machine . . . still others 
can be more readily formed or welded. 

In every case there is a grade of Crucible REZISTAL 
Stainless Steel that is best suited to the job. And to help 
our customers select the type that will provide the best 
service for the lowest cost, we make available all the design, 
metallurgical, fabricating and application data we have 
accumulated in our years of stainless steel experience with 
many different industries. 

Our staff of field representatives brings you the benefit 
of our vast technical resources. And the quality of 
‘ . REZISTAL Stainless Steel sheets, strip, plates, bars, wire, 
Write for free copy of “Mak- ‘ . P P 
ing the most of Steinless forgings, castings and tubing produced in our modern 
Steels in the Chemical Process integrated mills is unsurpassed in the industry. When you 
lnduetries”. have an application for stainless, call Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
STAINLESS * REX HIGH SPEED * TOOL * ALLOY * MACHINERY * SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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Rugged, high-mileage tires 


Much of the strength and durability of automobile tires stems 
from the fillers used in the rubber—chiefly carbon black. 
The burning of certain highly purified petroleum fractions, 
under closely controlled conditions, produces carbon black with 
the superior characteristics necessary for rubber compounding. 

“Virginia” Liquid Sulfur Dioxide (SO,) is used in the puri- 
fication of petroleum fractions from which this carbon black 
is produced. Our engineers have set up a system of storage, 
handling and metering ‘Virginia’ SO, so that it is available 
at all times— a major contribution to production line efficiency. 

Three decades of service to over 40 industries have 


Field Offices 
NEW YORK 
tok 3 ce), | 
DETROIT 

fel ile \ cle) 
ATLANTA 





proved the versatility of 
our SO, and that of the 
technical men back of it. 
Let us delve into your needs 
—explore the possibility 
that this chemical may 
prove useful to you as a re- 
ducing or bleaching agent, 
neutralizer, preservative, 
antichlor, pH control. An 
application to your products 
or processes may prove very 
profitable indeed. Write 
today on your business let- 
terhead for our descriptive 
SO, folder. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 
Dept. CW, West Norfolk, Virginia 
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line, explaining that the purpose of 
the December conference instead is 
to lay the groundwork for adoption 
by others of policies and programs 
that will be best for the nation now 
and for later generations. 

Water Demand Soars: Specific prob- 
lems to be discussed by the group in- 
clude the total demand for water, 
with an emphasis on industrial needs; 
the parts that private as well as state 
and federal groups must play in future 
development; a determination of who 
should pay for development. 

The growing demands for indus- 
trial water, of course, are of prime 
chemical interest. Demands increased 
800% between 1900 and 1950, and 
current projections show an over-all 
industrial water demand of 200 bil- 
lion gal./day in 1975. 

With the possibilities of such an in- 
crease come other problems, blame 
for one of which—pollution—has long 
been laid, in large part, to chemical 
process industries. In outlining the 
subjects to be covered at the coming 
meeting, RFTF administrators made 
this comment: “Increasing production 
of synthetic materials and the growth 
of chemical industries, particularly, 
make pollution abatement a crucial 
factor in the location, relocation, and 
growth of industries.” 

Industry Tax Threat: Even without 
regard to how pollution abatement 
may increase future supplies of water 
for industry, such a statement points 
up the need for better public relations 
efforts whenever industry does find 
solutions to pollution problems. 

The Paley Commission, in consider- 
ing the subject, felt that if present 
water pollution controls were not 
adequate, a federal tax might be im- 
posed on industrial operations that 
pollute navigable waters and inter- 
state streams, thus giving industry a 
dollar-and-cents incentive to under- 
take antipollution measures. 

That such a tax has been consider- 
ed should in itself increase manage- 
ment consideration of pollution 
measures. And a good place for pres- 
entation of positive suggestions for 
abatement measures would be the 
coming water resources conference. 


Power Postponement 


Chemical companies whose expansion 
plans are based on expectations of 
availability of large amounts of low- 
cost hydroelectric power in the Pacific 
Northwest by 1957 will have to re- 
consider, it appears this week. 

In order to keep construction and 
installation work at McNary and 
Chief Joseph dams on schedule under 
the GOP economy budget, the U. S. 





WHICH one of these 


Stearic Acids 
can ao a better job 
for you? 


Among the almost infinite variety of high quality 
fatty acids produced in volume by DREw, these 
Stearic Acids are the outstanding choice of lead- 
ers in the rubber, paint, drug and cosmetic 
industries. Look at the table, and compare the 
composition and characteristics of these Drew 
Stearics with others. You may discover a clue to 
making your product better, at lower cost. 





FORMULA 1500 Economical hydrogenated undis- 
tilled stearic, particularly suited for the rubber indus- 
try. Activates acceleration in rubber compounding. 


FORMULA 1000 Similar to Formula 1500, but has 
a higher titre and lower iodine value. Widely used 
in the rubber industry, and for buffing compounds. 


FORMULA 200 Equivalent to double pressed stea- 
ric. Excellent for production of non-ionic emulsifiers, 
metallic soaps. Available in small, non-sticking, 
easy-to-weigh flakes. 


FORMULA 300 Equivalent to triple pressed stearic. 
Premium grade—for the most exacting specifica- 
tions in hand lotions, creams, deodorants, brushless 
shaving creams, mascara, etc, 


FORMULA 400 An all vegetable product with ex- 
ceptionally high titre and low iodine value. Use 
whenever specifications are more critical than those 
met by other stearic acids. 


Send for Mew Folder on Drew Farry Acips, 
including data on surfactants, plasticizers and many 
other products produced by Drew to help give your 
formulations a head start in the marketing race. 
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You Need FAST TRANSPORTATION 


To ALL Your Markets 


A network of 16 railway systems of which 9 are Class 1, providing 
not only rapid interstate passenger and freight transportation but 
also special service for shorter hauls. 


Five major east-west and north-south airlines for fastest possible 
freight, passenger and mail service when time means dollars—plus 
intrastate airlines and facilities of 179 landing fields as designated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


More than 1,000 common carriers to transport your freight, intra- 
state and interstate service on regular schedules by more than 100 
trucking companies and special pickup and delivery service. 


Twenty modern bus companies operating streamlined, speedy carriers 
on regular schedules over Oklahoma highways to connect areas not 
serviced by railroads as well as major statewide population centers. 


A 100,000 mile artery of roads and highways throughout the state 
offering smooth, up-to-date automobile travel and reflecting Okla- 
homa’s constant road improvement program and active participation 
in primary and secondary federal road systems. 


For a special report on Oklahoma’s 
transportation facilities, write . . . 














Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Army’s Corps of Engineers now pro- 
poses to hold up work on The Dalles 
Dam, a third multipurpose structure 
in the Columbia River basin. 

This will mean, according to Ex- 
ecutive Vice-Pres. Frank M. Warren 
of Portland General Electric, that 
anticipated surplus federal hydro 
power for distribution through private 
utilities such as his would be cut 
from 514 megawatts to 140 in 1957- 
58; from 715 to 305 in 1958-59; and 
from 698 to 75 megawatts in 1959-60. 
First in line for power produced at 
these dams will be preferred public 
utility and industrial customers. 

Bonneville Power Administration 
estimates the proposed delay on The 
Dalles Dam will trim the prime en- 
ergy supply by 150,000 kw. in 1957- 
58, 328,000 kw. in 1958-59, and 81,- 
000 kw. in 1959-60, under minimum 
water conditions. That amount of en- 
ergy, Bonneville comments, would 
produce $100 millions’ worth of alu- 
minum ingots. 


Policing a River 

Chemical and other industrial plants 
along the 981-mile Ohio River will 
find themselves in the spotlight during 
the next phase of the purification pro- 
gram of the Ohio River Valley Water 
Sanitation Commission. 

This eight-state agency, having 
nearly completed its hearings on re- 
quirements for treatment of municipal 
sewage in its valley, now plans to 
focus its attention on control of in- 
dustrial waste. 

And the chemical industry is sup- 
plying the man to handle this job. 
The commission has hired William G. 
Hamlin, sanitary engineer and spe- 
cialist in industrial waste control en- 
gineering, to expedite the establish- 
ment of measures for reducing pol- 
lution from factories. For the past 
seven years, Hamlin has been associ- 
ated with Procter & Gamble}, develop- . 
ing waste disposal plans for various 
P&G plants—particularly those at 
Ivorydale, O.; Foley, Fla.; and Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Pigskin Pay-off 

Dow Chemical Co., cognizant of the 
popular appeal of the local high 
school football heroes, will sponsor 
broadcasts in the Freeport, Tex., area 
this fall. 

Each of the ten games on the Ex- 
porters’ 1953 schedule is due for a 
morning-after recount over the Free- 
port radio network. Using a play-by- 
play tape recording made during the 
game, Dow promises to schedule its 
programs each Saturday morning, ex- 
pects to receive community acclama- 
tion of its venture. 
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CONTRACT PACKAGING 


can help you... 
*A specialized service performed by Products Pack- 
aging, ne, using automatic equipment, trained per. 
related items, often at costs much lower than would 
exist if each manufacturer did the job himself. 





SAVE SPACE—Factory space is an im- 
portant item in total costs. Without add- 
ing to this expense, we can help you 
increase present production, add new 
items to your line—or do all your packag- 
ing to release space for other operations. 


SAVE OVERHEAD—In addition to space, 
save on training and supervision, details 
of inventory records, shipping papers, 
insurance charges, material handling 
and all other costs that make up overhead. 


SAVE FREIGHT—If a substantial percen- 
tage of your business comes from an area 
within 500 miles of Cleveland, you can 
reduce your shipping costs and protect 
your profits by letting us do your pack- 
aging and distributing from Cleveland— 
the best packaging location in the nation. 


SAVE BY KNOWING COSTS —You will 
know exactly the unit cost of each pack- 
age, because our price is a complete price 
—each package complete, packed, ready 
for shipment to your customers. 
Let’s get together and discuss Contract Packaging. 
Let us show you how we can be your branch plant 
for all or part of your pack- 


packaging—performing 
aging operations, as directed by you, at greater con- 
venience and lower cost. Your inquiry is invited. 


PRODUCTS PACKAGING, Inc. 
5715 WALWORTH AVE. * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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4-Way Boon in River P 


Pollution control is a cinch to sell as a 
generality, hard to merchandise when 
the deal involves dollars. And the job 
isn’t made any easier by the fact that 
watersheds ignore state boundaries. 
One state’s offal becomes the next 
state’s drink. 

Interstate river commissions in the last 
decade have begun to find a way of 
surmounting that last hurdle. Created 
by compact with the censent of Con- 
gress, these multi-state advisory com- 
missions have a persuasive power far 
beyond their limited authority to study 
basin conditions, establish standards 
of water quality, publicize their find- 
ings, and recommend action to mem- 
ber states. Their extra punch comes 
largely from pulling together into a 
friendly group—full of mutual under- 
standing—all the water control, health, 
and private industry people concerned 
with the waters of an entire river 
basin. 

Chemical Sales Loom: Chemical 
companies have one of the biggest 
stakes in these commissions. What the 
commissions recommend—with the ad- 
vice of their technical and industrial 
committees on which the chemical 
representatives sit—can hit the chemi- 
cal industry four ways. 

All those ways have materialized 
in actual practice during the short 
lives of several interstate groups. One 
such is the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin. What proc- 


-essing industries learned from the 


commission—or were pushed into 
doing through commission—has pro- 
duced these two variant effects: 

e Changed processing methods to 
abate objectionable wastes and thus 
created by-products that are profit- 
able to the manufacturer. 

e Persuaded plants to spend money 
for treatment works that improve the 
quality of, the effluent, without direct 
money to the owners. 

In other}-ways, the commission’s 
work has vas, benefited process 
industries in the basin by improving 
water quality for manufacturing plants 
along its streams. And finally, by ad- 
vocating and developing treatment 
methods that employ chemical mate- 
rials, the Potomac Basin group has 
directly enlarged the market for these 
products. 

Market for Inhibitor: Its latest ac- 
complishment, now well along toward 
fruition, runs directly to new market 
possibilities. And the new market 
comes from commission research on a 
baffling problem: What to do about 
acid wastes that flow in uncontrolled 
profusion from coal mines? 


ns 


Director Edwin R. Cotton told the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin at its meeting in Wash- 
ington a couple of weeks ago that 
commission-sponsored research had 
just about cracked one of the toughest 
chemical pollution problems along 
the chemically rich basin: The forma- 
tion of acid wastes in active coal 
mines which drain into the Potomac. 
Difficult, but not insuperable, prob- 
lems remain in applying the newly 
found treatment to abandoned mines. 

Already, field tests under way in an 
unused mine near Fairmont, W. Va., 
have confirmed laboratory results at 
Johns Hopkins University, where the 
basic research for the commission was 
done (CW Newsletter, Sept. 19). 

Funds Are Low: The results 
achieved in the short time since re- 
search work began in June, 1952, 
appear phenomenal. But Cotton cau- 


POTOMAC BASIN’S COTTON: From 
pollution control, a new chemical market. 


tioned his audience at the commis- 
sion’s twelfth annual meeting that 
tough problems still to be solved will 
take two to three years to work out. 

Pilot tests and additional basic re- 
search can go on only if the commis- 


“sion finds new sources of financial 


support, Cotton made clear. Field 
work alone will cost $40,000 for the 
fiscal year ending next June 30, he 
said; the commission’s total income 
runs much less than that. Cotton has 
talked to the states that are repre- 
sented on the commission, to coal 
companies and to chemical manufac- 
turers who might take a profit from 
sale of treatment materials. But no- 
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NEW ANTIMICROBIAL AGENT OF 
HIGH PURITY NOW AVAILABLE 


o-PHENYLPHENOL, PURIFIED, an improved preservative of good 


color stability, a low order of taste, toxicity and odor 


—— 


o-PHENYLPHENOL, uae CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Solubility (approximate) at 25°C. - (Grams per 100 Grams of Solvent) 


670 
412 
381 
304 
382 
590 
234 
587 
975 











This new, purified grade of o-Phenylphenol will be of special 
interest to formulators requiring an antimicrobial agent of low 
odor and taste and good color stability. 


The Dow Chemical Company 

Dept. DP 3-25, Midland, Michigan 

Please send me an experimental sample of o-Phenyl- 
phenol, Purified. These highly desirable properties combined with a low order of 
toxicity make this new antimicrobial agent well suited for 
formulations in the cosmetic, pharmaceutical and related 
industries. 


Name 





Title 





Cc 











r  ineeree mass 


Address 





o-Phenylphenol, Purified, is available in experimental or limited 


commercial quantities. Write to THE DOW GHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan. 





you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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YOU SPECIFY THE 


body yet has offered to put up any 
money. 

fr Original funds for the project came 
U, Fh, Ce as a grant from the U.S. Public Health 
Service, later supplemented by a sec- 
ond grant. Since July 1, however, the 
A S WEL L commission has financed the work en- 
tirely out of its own pocket. Floyd 
W. McCollum, who carried out the 
research assignment at Johns Hopkins 
and who now directs the field experi- 
ments, has become a commission 

employee. 

If continued field tests bear out the 
favorable results so far obtained, sur- 
face treatment would seem to be the 
answer for active underground and 
strip mines. But it offers no panacea 
for polluted streams in the older coal 
producing areas. Flooded mines can 
be treated by applying the proper 
chemicals in sufficiently strong solu- 
tion, and there are four or five possible 
ways of treating other abandoned 
mine workings, Cotton said. 

A string was attached to the first 
PHS grant to the commission requir- 
ing it to discuss with the Surgeon 
General (head of PHS) any patent- 
able idea that might come out of the 
research. The project did, of course, 


i develop a valuable and patentable 
DE \ \ y) R AKE process, and the Surgeon General as- 
7 signed it to the commission, which has 


applied for a patent. 


: Lab Detective Job: All this research 
With Penn-Drake you grew out of an original research ob- 
specify two basic things jective that sought only to learn what 


on every order: a list chemical reactions occur in the forma- 
of physical specifica- tion of acid mine wastes. Johns Hop- 
tions, and a group of kins University undertook the job and 
immeasurables which cannot be evaluated scientifically. Every labora- assigned it to McCollum, working 
tory test—for viscosity, melting, point, color, penetration and other = = departments of chemistry, 
properties—is made to assure you that the measurable values are prs D. Walt gyhomnsg og 
exactly what you ordered. But beyond that, through experience and si m4 resto at mage 

extra care in refining, Penn-Drake is able to give you the immeasur- inbevent in the project. 
ables as well—exactly the texture, exactly the appearance, exactly Working together, the two re- 
the quality you expect. searchers developed a theory and 
' tested it in the laboratory. By the first 
Saybolt It S.T.M. of this year, the Johns Hopkins people 
TYPICAL Regular Grades me we — and the industrial committee of he 

: interstate commission were satisfie 
SPECIFICATIONS fiy“Wnne Use. 117/121 "ay 175/220 that the theory was correct. Of pri- 
Shak USBo iiefaao mary significance, the laboratory-test- 
ytd ed theory gave a clue to the reactions 
175/220 that formed the acids. Stop that re- 
te nelle action, and you eliminate the acids. 
Special Grades There is a whole series of chemicals 
Super White, USP. 119/123 175/220 that could stop this kind of reaction. 
demain White USE: Ht Hist | McCollum is testing about 13 to de- 
Pennsoline Yellow, U.S.P. (soft) 110/115 220/250 termine which would be best for prac- 
tical application. 

Search for Insurance: As one divi- 
TA SANTNILMLSANINICQU ZU RAM | ond from the project, the researchers 
learned that acids form only on the 
surface of a coal vein and not through- 
Branches: Cleveland, Ohio and Edgewater, N. J out the stratum. Applying an inhibitor 
to the exposed surface stops the acid 
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of interest to us. 








Our experience is an important asset to man- 
ufacturers whose requirements include new 
plants or expansion of present facilities. 


Regardless of the nature of your operation, 
Ferguson becomes an integrated part of your 
organization, supplying a qualified team of 
technicians conversant with the most difficult 
engineering and building problems. 


Important too is our knowledge of the equip- 
ment required and our ability to work with 
your staff in specifying and procuring this 
equipment. 


Our consultants and engineers will be happy 


to review and discuss your requirements 
without obligation. 
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formation. But the application does 
not neutralize existing acids or acid- 
forming salts. 

Field tests ran into an unexpected 
snag at the start. Owners of the mine 
asked that they be protected against 
any downstream damage to fish life, 
vegetation or property. The cemmis- 
sion willingly assumed that responsi- 
bility but couldn’t readily find an 
insurance company that had ever 
written such a policy—or wanted to 
write ene. After some delay, an in- 
surer was persuaded to accept a pre- 
mium for the desired coverage. 

Laboratory results at Johns Hopkins 
led to a broadening of the research 
project. The commission authorized 
some money to study further the me- 
chanics of the acid-forming reactions. 
This investigation looks promising, 
but no one can say whether it will 
lead to a better or cheaper method 
of controlling mine acids. 

Commission Powers Vary: The his- 
tory of interstate pollution compacts 
dates back to August, 1935, when 
Congress gave approval to the Inter- 
state Sanitation Commission. Mem- 
bers of this group were the states that 
comprise the metropolitan New York 
City area—New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut. This group has authority 
to study pollution problems and make 
recommendations. In addition, how- 
ever, it has the authority to order 
treatment of wastes. 

Other interstate commissions are 
tackling pollution problems from coast 
to coast. Some, such as the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River, 
are primarily interested in an assured 
supply of good drinking water; a few 
are concentrating on preventing pol- 
lution that would hurt the marine 
fisheries industry; and many are con- 
cerned with multiple problems—water 
for drinking, water for industry, water 
that isn’t so muddy that it fills reser- 
voirs with silt, and clear streams that 
appeal to fish, fiishermen and tourists. 

In many cases, the pollution is not 
amenable to chemical treatment, and 
in some of the remaining instances, 
the right chemical treatment process 
hasn’t been found. But the partial suc- 
cess already attained with coal mine 
acids indicates that the time has come 
for chemical management to begin 
keeping close tab of pollution control 
pioneering as exemplified by the Po- 
tomac Basin agency. 


L E G A L e e a * ° J . 
Cold Tablet Clash: Arguing that the 
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West 5th St. © CINCINNATI OFFICE: 826 Enquirer Bldg. © SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 74New | % the title of its 4-Way Cold Lab- 

Montgomery St. ¢ ATLANTA OFFICE: 86 Forsyth St. lets, Grove Laboratories of St. Louis, 
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... Assure Reliable Operations > 
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If you’re thinking of new or improved chemical 
facilities, Lummus can help you. A discussion 
with us may prove profitable to you. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 


385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
HOUSTON e CHICAGO + LONDON + PARIS © CARACAS 
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Mo., is bringing suit against Approved 
Pharmaceutical Corp. of Syracuse, 
N.Y., in U.S. District Court at Utica, 
N.Y. The St. Louis firm asserts that 

SF ° the 7-Way name “deceives the pub- 
ma ter ials WI th lic,” is asking an injunction and judg- 
ment for all profits on 7-Way, plus 
court costs. Grove says it’s sold $20 
millions’ worth of 4-Way tablets, and 
that during the past five years sales 
have been at the rate of $2 million/ 
year. Advertising expenses were put 
at $700,000/year. 


Lacquer- l ined Carbide iii: In the hotly con- 


 \ tested air pollution case in Criminal 
2% Court at Louisville, Ky., a jury of 
. STEEL a ARRELS ten men and two women has cleared 
* National Carbide of charges that its 

? smokestack discharges were in viola- 


: AND DRUMS — shag state’s year-old antipollu- 


While the county prosecutor as- 
: ithout sailed Carbide as “a wealthy industrial 
*P a 2 Saale ce giant” that brought a “blight” to 
y q . Louisville’s West End, and Carbide’s 
Steel Barrel or Drum is witnesses as men who had become uni- 
held to the absolute versity professors because they were 
minimum due to the high strength and long life of steel and Niles “tired of working,” the defense pre- 
perfected liquid-tight construction. Spoilage from within just can’t a a opening oe discharge from 
happen—when the material is any one of the wide variety of e stack was 99%%% water vapor 
‘ % : and one-half of 1% minute dust par- 

chemical and food products to which Niles long-lived lacquer 


: ticles that would float for hundreds of 
linings are absolutely neutral. Here’s double protection for your miles. Water vapor, the defense con- 


product. And here are other important reasons why it will pay tended, is not a contaminant, and the 


ou to standardize on Niles... smal] amount of dust is not denser 
y than the law permits. 
. ane ‘ After a trial that lasted through f 
* Choice of gauges to meet all handling and shipping requirements. days voi om . pode g stallion. in 
il of si to 55-gallon size. jurors took 2% hours to reach a unani- 
ee ee ee mous decision. Their verdict, by prior 
agreement between Carbide and the 
* Sturdy leak-proof construction based on “know-how” of more perms Be ge ag : erat ast 
than 30 years of container service to the chemical industry. the company pending in pode nn 
court also will be dropped. 
. A 
Lower Maintenance Costs with Barrels go Bette eg - * 
and Drums of ENDURO,Stainless Steel 2 Sewage Plant Suit: In an attempt to 


ONIN a SS ARSE AI Quicklox removable a collect the bill for construction of an 

by ENDURO-the lustrous metal chat resists sonia yet egret ® ozone-type sewage treatment plant, 

aon. and rae - a eae: ok eae am bet a Amozone of Oregon is suing the City 
—, ts indefinitely. — 

am arity he co--leshet 00 snnhe two of many styles , of Kelso, Wash., for $34,800, Luke L. 

chemical and food products. available in the com- Goodrich, trustee for Amozone, says 

plete Niles line. his firm spent a total of $37,000 on 


land and construction in 1946, and 


that the city has paid only $2,200 to 

PRESSED STEEL DIVISION * REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION date. He adds that the city refused to 

466 Walnut Street * Niles, Ohio —— take possession of the plant, although 

Kelso officials had not notified the 

company of any shortcomings in de- 

sign or construction. The entire plant, 

including station and delivery facili- 
ties, has never been in operation. 


* Standard bung openings in head or body. 











& 
Resin Suit Rebuff: Its second suit 
with a reworded complaint is still 
pending in the same court, but Rohm 
& Haas has been turned down on a 
request for reconsideration of the dis- 
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akes more 


With the opening this month of the valves of the 
newly completed $20 million facilities at Sterlington, 
Louisiana, Commercial Solvents Corporation 
becomes one of the world’s largest producers of 
methanol, for sale to meet the growing needs of 
expanding American Industry. For steady, 
dependable, large-volume supply of 
methanol, CSC is your logical source. 
High-quality CSC methanol, produced 
from natural gas, is being supplied 
at a minimum purity of 99.85% 

in tanker, barge, tank car, tank truck 
and drums to all parts of the United 
States from conveniently located 
bulk and distribution points. 
For further information contact 
the Industrial Chemicals 
Dept., Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, 260 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 














COMMERCIAL Soars CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES + ALCOHOLS + ESTERS + AMINES + AMINOALCOHOLS 
AMMONIA ¢ NITROPARAFFINS + SOLVENTS «+ PLASTICIZERS + INTERMEDIATES 
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KOPPERS 
 PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


for quality applications 


@ “When water-white phthalate 
plasticizers are required, we prefer 
Koppers Phthalic Anhydride.” 

That’s what so many of the coun- 
try’s best-known manufacturing 
concerns have told us about this 
quality product. 

Koppers Phthalic Anhydride is 
a white solid in the form of small, 
free-flowing flakes. It has a mini- 
mum purity of 99.7%. 

Its industrial importance is due 
primarily to the reactivity of the 
anhydride group with alcohols and 
the properties of the derivatives 
thus formed. 
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Phthalic Anhydride is used as a 
raw material in the manufacture of 
alkyd resins, in ester-type plasti- 
cizers, dyestuff intermediates, food 
preservatives, medicinals, pharma- 
ceuticals, insect repellents and per- 
fume fixatives. 

Write to us for complete infor- 
mation on Phthalic Anhydride as 
well as an experimental sample. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. CW-9263 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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missal of its earlier suit against Per- 
mutit in U.S. District Court, Wilming- 
ton, Del. (CW, Aug. 1). Rohm & Haas 
alleges that Permutit has been in- 
fringing a polystyrene anion-exchange 
resin patent issued to Rohm & Haas 
last Feb. 24. In ruling that the first 
suit (filed on the same day the patent 
was granted) was defective, District 
Judge Richard S. Rodney held that 
in a motion for summary judgment in 
an infringement suit, there must be a 
genuine issue as to an act of infringe- 
ment happening prior to the filing of 
the action. 
e 


Fertilizer Hearing: Regulations on 
storage, distribution and sale of liq- 
uid fertilizers will be formulated at a 
public hearing before North Caro- 
lina’s State Board of Agriculture on 
Oct. 19 in Raleigh, according to Com- 
missioner L. Y. Ballentine. The hear- 
ing, originally scheduled for Sept. 14, 
was postponed in order to permit in- 
terested persons to attend a confer- 
ence on liquid fertilizers in Chicago. 


KEY CHANGES... 


A. J. Whitford, to chairman of the 
board, Ansul Chemical, Marinette, 
Wis. 

Willard Davis, to production vice- 
president, Sun Rubber, Barberton, O. 


Leon Wheatley, to vice-president, 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N,J. 


Luther Evans, to director of industrial 
relations, Dow Chemical, Midland. 


Lawrence Stayner, to assistant man- 
ager, Julius Hyman Div., Shell Chemi- 
cal, Denver. 


Kenneth Morrison, to general man- 
ager, Philipp Brothers Chemicals’ agri- 
cultural division. 


William Ayscue, to assistant sales 
manager, Du Pont’s rubber chemicals 
division. 

Aubrey Baber, to sales manager, Tec- 
tum Corp., Newark, O. 


Carlton Dean, to manager, Marvin 
Paullus, to assistant manager, Mon- 
santo’s organic chemicals engineering 
sales department. 


David Brown, to director of process 
development, Scientific Design Co., 
New York. 


John Rust, to research director, Shul- 
ton, Inc., New York. 


Roy Williams, to plant manager, 
American Cyanamid, Joliet, Ill. 
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Why rotors don’t fail 
in G-E 7R/ CLAD motors 


G-E pioneering and research developed and produced 
this one piece cast-aluminum rotor winding, 
which has virtually eliminated rotor failures in 
Tri-Clad motors. 


Rotor is indestructible in service because the bars, end 
rings, and fans are a “one-piece” casting. No 
brazed joints, no fabricated fans to come apart. 


Rotor inertia is reduced by the lightness of the alu- 
minum, thus raising efficiency and allowing eas- 
ier starting, stopping and reversing. 


Rotor efficiency is higher, operating losses reduced, 
as the result of a special chemical treatment. 


The motor runs cooler because the integrally cast 
fans dissipate heat faster. 


Operation is smooth and quiet due to the dynamic 
balancing of the rotor which also reduces bear- 
ing wear and material fatigue. 


Long rotor life is gne more reason why G-E Tri-Clad 
motors last longer — give you more reliable 
service and greater operating economy. 


Order Tri-Clad motors today from your nearby G-E 
representative. You'll find popular models in 
stock. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5,N. Y. 

752-20 


Go com ut yous enfin 
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6000 KW G-E automatic double 
extraction turbine and two 2500 
KW extraction turbines in back- 
ground reduce boiler steam to 
process pressure for making an- 
tibiotics at Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 














G-E Extraction Turbine at Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Increases Plant Thermal Efficiency Over 15% 


Extraction pressures held constant, even under varying loads; turbines 
reduce boiler steam to process pressures for use in making antibiotics 


Plant thermal efficiency was increased over 15% 
when Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., producer of antibi- 
otics, recently installed the third General Electric 
automatic extraction turbine-generator at its 
Groton, Connecticut, plant. A 6000 KW extraction 
unit was installed to take fullest advantage of avail- 
able high-pressure steam, and to obtain additional 
economical by-product power. 


PRESSURE HELD CONSTANT 

The double automatic extraction turbine takes 
steam at 725 F, 600 psig, and extracts at 135 and 
at 50 psig for plant process uses in the making of 
terramycin and other antibiotics. Chas. Pfizer &Co., 


Inc. reports that accurate turbine governing holds 
electrical frequency constant, and keeps extraction 
pressures precise, even when the quantity of ex- 
tracted steam varies. (See charts below.) 


If your plant uses process steam, why not 
take advantage of G.E.’s experienced turbine en- 
gineering resources. G-E engineers will study 
and recommend ways for you to best utilize steam 
supply. Get more for your 
pply me a 
turbine dollar with G-E Pi 5 tee, 
. 1678 ' — 
turbine-generators.General ¢” 7 ‘> 
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TEMPERATURE PRESSURE 


Even when the quantity of extracted steam varies over wide limits, extrac- 
tion pressure remains constant, as indicated on the charts above. These 
charts show typical performance of a General Electric double automatic 
extraction turbine such as the one installed at Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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NEW 


CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


DEVELOPMENTS 


THAT 





MAY 


AFFECT YOUR BUSINESS 


From G-E chemical research and develop- 
ment come a constant stream of new products 
and processes: better electrical insulating mate- 
rials . . . new materials from the versatile silicone 
family . . . stronger, lighter molded and lami- 
nated plastics . . . improved coating resins for 
longer lasting protective finishes. And you can 
count on many more future developments. 


Can these developments help your business? 
Write for the new “G-E Chemical Products” 
Booklet (CDC-101): General Electric Company, 
Section 300-5D, CHEMICAL DIVISION, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS... SILICONES 
INSULATING MATERIALS ...INDUSTRIAL RESINS & 
VARNISHES... PLASTICS LAMINATING AND MOLDING 
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NPIRIS ZETTLEMOYER AND MYERS: Configuration is the key. 


New Dimension for Driers 


Efficient new film driers are coming from Lehigh Uni- 





versity research with metal-amine coordination complexes. 


Here’s what the new complexes can do, how they do 





it, and their prospects for commercial application. 


With no help from Hollywood, a pair 
of Lehigh University researchers have 
found new meaning in 3d. Inorganic 
chemists won’t need polarized glasses 
to recognize that quantum notation; 
but paint, varnish and printing ink 
chemists would do well to get ac- 
quainted with it. The reason is simple: 
3d designates the electron energy 
level at which chelation, or complex 
formation, occurs; and chelation is the 
key to a significant new advance in 
film drier technology. 

Director Albert Zettlemoyer and 
co-researcher Raymond Myers of 
Lehigh’s National Printing Ink Re- 
search Institute (Bethlehem, Pa.) 
have discovered that the drying power 
of maganese and iron may be mate- 
rially boosted by complexing the 
metals with a number of amines. 

“In some cases,” reports the pair, 
“manganese catalysis was improved to 
the point at which it was superior to 
cobalt catalysis.” Iron, though not 
elevated to a comparable level of dry- 
ing potency, was improved to a 
greater degree in proportion to its 
original activity. Cobalt, the most ac- 
tive drier, is unaffected by chelation 
with amines. 

Launched more than two years ago, 


the NPIRI work has had the support 
of Advance Solvents and Chemical 
Corp. (New York) and Harshaw 
Chemical Co. (Cleveland, O.). Com- 
mercial implications, highlighted by 
an encouraging cost picture, are get- 
ting more than passing glances from 
a covey of interested firms. 

Waiting for the Light: But a good 
deal more effort will be needed be- 
fore the pepped-up driers get the 
green light from any company. So far 
results have been obtained chiefly 
from tests on unpigmented linseed oil. 
These data are fine where varnishes 
are concerned, but they don’t tell 
much about the behavior of the new 
combinations in paints and inks. Pre- 
liminary experiments, however, in- 
dicate that pigmented products also 
benefit from the amine complexes. 
Their effect on tung, soybean and 
other oils also should come in for 
more study. 

Several more tangible hurdles stand 
in the path of commercial application. 
Darkening, caused by the complexes, 
could be a problem. Short shelf life 
is sure to be one. The complexes lose 
their extra activity in a comparatively 
short period of time after addition to 
paints and inks. They cannot be put 
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MERCURIALS 
CARBAMATES 
ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 
VANADIUM CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL MAGNESIA 
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Barium Carbonate 
Barium Oxide 
Barium Peroxide 
Barium Hydrate 
Barium Sulphate, 
USP X-Ray 
Blanc Fixe 
Potassium Nitrate, 
Refined 


Potassium Nitrate, 
Agricultural 


Potassium Carbonate 
Potassium Persulphate 


Ammonium 
Metavanadate 


Epsom Salls, 
USP and Techn 
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NO METAL 
NO BREAKAGE 





for 

¢ MURIATIC ACID 

¢ HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
¢ FERRIC CHLORIDE 


¢ CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 


* 
ICC-43A SPEC. 
Tare Weight—34 Ibs. 
13 gallon capacity 

* 
Made with 
Natural, Neoprene, 
Butyl or other Synthetic 
Rubber Linings 


* 


Threaded or Stopper type closures 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 


5147 W. 67th St. +« CHICAGO 38, ILL. 


AKRON, 0. - ° 
GEWARK, 8.3. « 
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into the can and stored indefinitely. 
Manganese-amine complexes, for ex- 
ample, lose their excess activity with- 
in a week after mixing. Inks, usually 
batched up prior to use, won't cause 
much trouble; paints, on the other 
hand, could be a real headache. 

Nix on Cobalt: Several amines have 
been shown to take part in the forma- 
tion of efficient drier complexes. 
Among them: o-phenanthroline; pico- 
linic acid; o-dimethylaminomethyl-p- 
butylphenol; o-dimethylaminomethy]- 
p-octylphenol. Schiff bases, such 
as N,N’-disalicylethylenediamine and 
N,N’-o-phenlyenediamine, seems to be 
the best of the batch. Of the drier 
metals investigated, only manganese 
and iron proved suitable. 

Cobalt was impervious to amine en- 
hancement. And that’s an important 
clue to the mystery of why a drier- 
amine complex works faster than the 
drier alone. It all hinges on the 3d 
electronic configuration and the tying 
of drier efficiency to ease of revers- 
ible combination with oxygen. 

To start with, drier metals in com- 
mercial form have their normal val- 
ences filled by bonding to napthenic 
or-octoic acids. But they retain the 
capacity for complex formation at 
the 3d level. Resistance of cobalt to 
improvement is explained by pointing 
out that cobalt’s electronic configura- 
tion is optimum (among transition 
metals) for reversible combination 
with oxygen. Chelation with amines 


cannot possibly give a better con- 
figuration. But an amine, by filling a 
3d valence, does improve manganese, 
gives the resulting monoamine an 
electronic configuration identical to 
that of cobalt. This, combined with 
lower energy requirements for elec- 
tron transfer, accounts for the cases 
in which manganese monoamine was 
superior to cobalt in drying activity. 

Cobalt’s indifference to betterment 
by chelation may fulfill the predic- 
tions of the theoreticians, but it could 
limit to some extent commercial utili- 
zation of chosen amines. Of necessity, 
their usefulness would be limited to 
cobalt-free vehicles. Of course, where 
metal complexes are intended as re- 
placements for cobalt, this is no draw- 
back. 

Myers’ and Zettlemoyer’s research 
might pay dividends in the relatively 
near future. More important, it could 
be of prime long-range significance 
as a start in the direction of a fertile 
new drier technology. 

e 


Bitter Spotter: Bitterweed, which costs 
Southern dairymen about $7 million/ 
year in spoiled milk, may soon be 
little more than a minor bucolic head- 
ache. The hopeful prognosis is the 
result of progress in antibitterweed 
research at North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Technical College (Greens- 
boro). Piloted by Booker T. White, 
head of the college’s chemistry de- 
partment, the work is aimed at the 
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Better Safe Than Sorry 


PANELISTS at University of Cali- 
fornia’s (Berkeley) recent Seventh An- 
nual Conference on the Administra- 
tion of Research hear two sides of 
the most controversial issue of the 
meeting: security restrictions on gov- 
ernment-sponsored research. Strong 
body of opinion was voiced by UCLA 
chancellor, Raymond Allen (seated, 
right): much security restraint on dis- 
semination of results is unnecessary, 
detrimental to progress. The govern- 
ment’s attitude, summed up by Army 
Chemical Corps’ Brig. Gen. William 
Creasy, (standing): the penalty for 
overclassification, admittedly a serious 
problem, is far less severe than that 
for underclassification. Attended by 
government, industry and university 
research administrators, the confer- 
ence dealt with such themes as ef- 
fective utilization of research results, 
responsibility for financing research, 
training scientists. 














development of a quantitative color 
test to indicate the presence of bitter 
substances in milk. Using radioactive 
isotopes, White has traced the weed’s 
bitter agent through the cow’s meta- 
bolism, isolated it in the milk. If per- 
fected, the color test would be of 
prime practical significance as a pre- 
ventive; one bitter gallon of milk can 
ruin the taste of 100,000 untainted 
gallons. 
@ 

Belated Debut: U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture has just released results of 
insecticide screening work carried out 
at Anaheim, Calif., in 1951. USDA 
researchers tested 71 esters of prop- 
ionic acid on six species of insects, 
found: 2,4-dinitro-6-biphenylyl, pen- 
tabromophenyl, and _ pentachlorophe- 
nyl propionates were effective (as 
0.05% sprays) against the two-spotted 
spider mite; 2,4-dinitro-6-biphenylyl 
and pentachlorophenyl propionates 
were effective (as 0.5% sprays) 
against the armyworm; o-cyclohexyl- 
phenyl and p-tert-butylphenyl pro- 
pionates (as 0.5% sprays) scored 
against the large milkweed bug; and 
p-bromophenyl, o-chlorophenyl, p- 
chlorophenyl, and 2,4,5-trichlorophe- 
nyl propionates (as 0.5% dips) proved 
effective in controlling pea aphids. 

As 10% dusts, these propionic 
esters were effective against one or 
more species: 2-biphenylyl; penta- 
chlorophenyl; 2,3,4,6-tetrachlorophe- 
nyl; 6-tert-butyl-m-tolyl; 2-bromo-4- 
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pe) oe "is proud nber among its 
in all its forms by _ customers many of the-Nafion’s business 
~~ leaders — such as those listed here. 
Dependable purity, security of supply, 
fast service and convenient availability 
from 102 distribution points across the 


Ml 
GAS @ LIQUID @ SOLID (Dry Ice) 
nation — are some of the reasons leaders 
World's Largest Producers of CO, buy and specify Red Diamond CO:. 


A National Network of Service 


Complete technical service is available 
on request. 


™ LIQUID 
CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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(DODECYLBENZENE) 


Prompt delivery—highest quality 


For manufacture of alkyl-aryl sulfonates 
and synthetic detergents. 


Send for sample 
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tert-butylphenyl; p-cyclohexylpheny]; 
m-ethylphenyl; 2-naphthyl; p-nitro- 
phenyl; and the dipropionates of 2,4’- 
dihydroxybenzophenone;  4,4’-dihy- 
droxybenzophenone; and _ 1,5-naph- 
thalenediol. In all cases, greater than 
74% mortality was used as the crite- 
rion of effectiveness. 

e 
No Pain: Promising new local anes- 
thetics have been uncovered in a 
Michigan State College probe of 
sulfur-containing organics. Low toxi- 
city «-(N,N-dialkylamino) alkyl 2- 
thenoate hydrochlorides proved com- 
parable to procaine in pain-killing 
activity. The work is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

. 
Antibiotic Angles: Preservation of 
prepackaged vegetables is the newest 
addition to a growing list of potential 
industrial applications for antibiotics. 
In experiments at Beltsville, Md., a 
Dept. of Agriculture plant pathologist 
successfully used streptomycin in low 
concentration to increase the shelf life 
of packaged spinach at room tempera- 
ture. Results were achieved by treat- 
ing the leafy vegetable before or after 
harvest. Commercialization hurdle: 
antibiotics in foods are now classed as 
adulterants. 

+ 
Plastics and People: In the works at 
Dow Chemical Co. is a new plastics 
production laboratory. Function of 
the research addition is twofold: im- 
provement of existing products and 
processes, development of new prod- 
ucts and processes. 

e Also from Dow comes word of 
an innovation in the company’s re- 
search personnel setup. Following the 
lead of a handful of firms in the chem- 
ical and petroleum industries, Dow 
has established a position of advanced 
standing for highly talented research- 
ers of little administrative inclination. 
Titled “research specialist,” the post 
—Dow explains—“gives concrete ex- 
pression to the company’s . . . prin- 
ciple that exceptional research ability 
is of equal importance with excep- 
tional supervisory ability . . . Eligibility 
for the classification requires a not- 
able record of achievement in research 
and devotion to . . . science as a pro- 
fession.” First holder of the new title: 
spectroscopist Ludo Frevel. 

* 
Cortisone Flurry: Cortisone news in 
generous measure comes this week 
from Upjohn Co. (Kalamazoo, Mich.), 
which reports that it is now produc- 
ing Compound F (hydrocortisone) 
by essentially the same fermentation 
process used in the manufacture of 
cortisone. For the present, the com- 
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pany will make Compound F avail- 
able only as an ointment. In another 
facet of cortisone research, Upjohn 
chemists have developed methods of 
preparing progesterone and pregna- 
nedione from readily available ergo- 
sterol. Both hormones are starting 
materials in Upjohn’s microbiological 
method of producing cortisone. 


* 

Possibility: If American Cyanamid Co. 
moves into thermoplastics, it won't 
come as too much of a surprise. The 
company is now pilot-planting methyl- 
styrene at Stamford, Conn., studying 
production and marketing aspects of 
larger-scale manufacture. The methy]- 
styrene is made, says Cyanamid, “by 
a recently developed process” in which 
toluene is reacted with acetylene. 
According to stated plans, the acety- 
lene would come from natural gas. 











Dozen in the Chain 


Despite the hundreds of additives that 
exist, the search continues for anti- 
corrosive agents to do duty in petro- 
leum products. National Aniline Div. 
(Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.) is 
putting its chips on a newcomer—the 
dodecenyl member of its series of 
py hwy Sie dans World Men who handle crushed, powdered, and granulated 
g . : 
War II, the succinic anhydride de- chemicals will tell you why. . . 
rivative was tagged from the start RAYMOND MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 
as anticorrosion agent for motor fuels 
and lubricants. The Navy got first are the No. 1 containers for these materials. They pre- 
crack at the substance, took most of fer them because they are... 
repr sts Sys dnn or SIFT-PROOF, DUST-PROOF, and WATER-RESISTANT. 
able from National Aniline’s Buffalo, CUSTOM BUILT in various types, sizes and strengths. 
N.Y., pilot plant. AVAILABLE printed in multi-colors or plain. 


Produced by the reaction of dode- EASY to HANDLE, PACK and STACK. They POUR 
cylene and maleic anhydride, the yel- CLEAN. 


low liquid is a branched structure best ECONOMICAL and CUT PACKING and HANDLING 
represented by the designation, 3-(1- TIME 
dodecenyl) succinic anhydride. It’s a : 


mixture of isomers of dodecenyl suc- Specify these tough, strong, dependable Raymond 
cinic anhydride, contains small Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks for your packing and 
amounts of higher and lower homo- shipping needs. Prompt service! 

logs. 

The anhydride readily reacts with THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 
water at elevated temperatures to 
yield dibasic acids, with alkalis to 
give water-soluble salts. To fuels, lu- 
bricants and slushing compounds, it 
bestows an anticorrosive effect by its 
ability to form protective films on 
metal engine surfaces. 

Added petroleum uses: as a direct ; : 
additive to improve lubricant viscos- (pin Mouth 
ity; in the preparation of shear-resis- SRF 
tant greases; as an octane-rating boost- ee R 
er for naphthenic diesel fuels. Petro- " 
leum applications, however, are not AYMON D MULTI~ WALL 
the full measure of the new product. 
National Aniline is now probing the 
merits of the chemical in several un- E PAPER S H I id P| N C7 S ACKS 


related process applications. 
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ite new! 
it revolutionary ! 


ite KARBOX ! 


Durable Lightweight Polyethylene 
Chemical Shipping Container Cuts 
Shipping Costs. 


Lightweight — approximately 35 
Ibs... . less than 1% weight of con- 
ventional carboys . . . cuts ship- 
ping costs ... easy to handle. 


Nonbreakable — passed rugged 
drop tests without damage. 


Square-shaped 15 gal. capacity 
plastic bottle . . . overall dimen- 
sions: 20%” highx 184” x 20%” 
... compact for shipping and stor- 


ing ...more payload per cubic 
foot . . . stacks and nests to lock 
the load. 


Chemically Resistant—The poly- 
ethylene bottle is inert in contact 
with aqueous solutions of the most 
corrosive chemicals. 


Built-in Spouf—The polyethylene 
spout retracts into the bottle for 
shipment .. . is curved to facilitate 
pouring. 





For further information contact Tennessee Products & Chemical 
Corp., First American National Bank Building, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, or 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HOWE SOUND COMPANY 
(a ComporaTion) 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


To the Stockholders of Howe Sound Company: 


and recommendations. Without in any way expressing any lack of confidence in the 
Process, they now advise that the situation is a — one and will require additional 


pas' 

0 government specifications; but, due to recurring delays the volume of production is 
not yet on a commercial level. Pending receipt of the report from the Battelle Memorial 
Institute we are unable to forecast when the plant will be producing at full capacity. We 
wish to reiterate our previous statement, however, that we believe the chemistry of the 


September 4, 1953 


came in the fist six monet 








President 








SHARP TO STOCKHOLDERS: The chemistry is sound and there is . . . 


No Cause for Concern 


Things just haven’t been going right 
for the Howe Sound Co.; in a letter 
that stockholders were receiving last 
week, Pres. Harold Sharp spelled out 
the firm’s troubles in the falling metals 
market. He also focused attention on 
some difficulties encountered with the 
chemical metal-refining process being 
pioneered by Howe Sound at its Gar- 
field (Uta’) refinery—the process that 
was supposed to stand the metals 
world on its ears, 

The reason for the comparatively poor 
showing on dividends*® that Howe 
*12¢ a share for the second quarter of this 


year as a to 49¢ a share for the second 
quarter o 


Sound has been making is the fact 
that the bottom temporarily dropped 
out of the market for its metals. 

Production for the most part has 
been on a par with last year’s. The 
firm, in fact, turned out more copper 
and zinc in the first six months of 
this year than it did for the same 
period last year. Zinc output fell off, 
but only slightly. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the average price it was receiv- 
ing for a pound of copper skidded 
from 36.376¢ to 30.249¢; of lead from 
14.287¢ to 10.867¢; of zine from 
14.867¢ to 11¢. 

Even so, says Sharp, the drop in 
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earnings was nowhere near what you'd 
expect from the drop in gross. He 
gives a well-deserved pat on the back 
to the operating division, which 
boosted the ratio of earnings/gross 
in the face of higher costs for labor 
and supplies. 


Trouble Spots: But more significant 
for the entire process industry are the 
statements in Sharp’s letter dealing 
with the Chemical Construction Co. 
process being put through its paces 
at Garfield. Difficulties have been 
encountered, as is normal in the start- 
up of any novel process, and he points 
out that the plart has been turning 
out cobalt that. up to government 
specifications. Still, it has as yet not 
been able to operate continuously. 
Nevertheless, he says, “We believe 
the chemistry of the process is sound 
and that current problems will even- 
tually be solved.” 

At the same time, it seems apparent 
that—as novelist P. G. Wodehouse 
once observed in a similar situation— 
while Sharp may not be disgruntled 
with the project, he’s not exactly 
“gruntled,” either. He cites the diffi- 
culties of adapting equipment “to 
meet the conditions of corrosion and 
abrasion which are inherent.” But 
there have been other troubles, too. 
An oxygen compressor was a source 
of woe at the very start. And delays 
of equipment pushed the timetable 
back at least six months. 

The upshot of the matter is that 
Battelle Memorial Institute has been 
called in “to help solve the problems” 
through an on-the-job study. The field 
is right up Battelle’s alley. It was 
cognizant of some of the earlier work 
done by Chemico in cooperation with 
Sherritt Gordon, and it has investi- 
gated the process as it applies to 
manganese. 

Battelle was called in last June, 
was scheduled to complete the study 
by August. But the complexity of 
the job caused a postponement and 
Sharp says he doesn’t expect to see 
a report before next month. Battelle’s 
findings of course, are confidential, 
and the institute is committed to a 
no-comment attitude on the whole 
question. By last week, however, its 
study was complete and probably in 
the hands of Chemico. It’s a good 
bet that the report echos Chemico’s 
optimism on the process. 

Matter of Definition: And right now 
Chemico is brimming with optimism. 
It points out that the plant was com- 
pleted last August. That was only six 
months behind schedule—no small ac- 
complishment in view of the difficulty 





PRODUCTION... 


in getting equipment. While the firm 
is not ready to go out on a limb with a 
specific date, it has no doubts that the 
wrinkles will be ironed out, that the 
plant will hit its full stride. 

It adds that corrosion is not the 
problem it’s made out to be, indicates 
that Sharp may have overstated the 
case somewhat. Any misunderstand- 
ing on that score is easy to understand, 
though, for Howe Sound, as a metals 
company, has not had any extensive 
experience with corrosion in a chem- 
ical plant. Chemico, of course, has a 
wide background in dealing with sul- 
furic acid, nitric acid and other hard- 
to-handle chemicals. Obviously, its 
definition of a corrosion problem 
would be a good deal more rigorous 
than Howe Sound’s. 

Difficulties in getting new plants 
up to designed capacity are not a 
new experience for the chemical in- 
dustry, either. And even a casual 
glance at the material-of-construction 
requirements for the plant and the 
reactions of the process offer ample 
explanation of any delays at the Gar- 
field refinery: 


An ore concentrate containing 


about 20% cobalt is shipped from the 
firm’s Blackbird mines to Garfield, 
where it goes through an acid leach. 
No sulfuric acid is required, however. 


Instead, the sulfides in the ore are 
oxidized to sulfates. Iron in the ore 
is converted to ferrous sulfate, which 
in turn is oxidized to ferric sulfate. 
Ferric hydroxide is precipiated from 
the aqueous solution and that, in 
effect, leaves hydrogen ions from the 
water and sulfate radicals from oxida- 
tion in solution as sulfuric acid. Then 
the solution is filtered to remove the 
gangue, and arsenic and copper are 
removed. Next, the solution is made 
ammoniacal, hydrogenated under 
pressure to reduce the nickel and co- 
balt. They precipitate as a mixture 
(about 95% cobalt, 5% nickel) but can 
be separated if desired. 

Originally, the idea was to use 
oxygen for the oxidation. But to 
minimize the chances for failure, 
Chemical switched to air, although it 
thinks it may eventually return to 
oxygen. Autoclaves for the reaction 
are built of carbon steel clad with 
stainless, are lined with acid brick. 
All parts coming in contact with the 
hot acid leach solution are of ductile 
titanium. A silicone coating between 
the acid brick and the vessels serves 
as an insulator. 

Timetable for Others: Similar proc- 
esses are also scheduled for plants of 
Sherritt Gordon and National Lead 
(CW, May 17, *52). They too are 
slightly behind schedule, but Chemico 
feels there is no cause for concern, 





BILLED AS THE WORLD'S big- 
gest nozzle-type centrifuge, this 
piece of equipment was recently 
loaded aboard a chartered C-46 
cargo plane at the San Francisco 
International Airport and flown to 
Tampa, Fla. Priced at $45,000, 
the centrifuge was built by Merco 





Centrifuge Takes to Air 


Centrifugal Co. for International 
Minerals and Chemical’s new Bon- 
nie (Fla.) plant. In order to get 
it into the plane, the entire top 
portion of the centrifuge had to be 
removed. It will be used to separate 
solid fluorides from the plant 
stream. 








Here’s a rundown of the status of 
plants and studies: 

e Sherritt Gordon is building a $17- 
million nickel refinery at Edmonton, 
Alberta. The process is essentially the 
same except that it will employ an 
ammonia leach rather than an acid one. 
And whereas Howe Sound’s principal 
product is cobalt (design capacity is 


2,000 tons/year), Sherritt will pro- 
duce nickel as its principal product 
(8,500 tons/year) along with lesser 
amounts of copper (1,000 tons/year) 
and cobalt (150 tons/year). It will 
also turn out 70,000 tons/year of 
ammonium sulfate as a by-product. 
Originally, the plant was scheduled 
for completion this fall. Chemico’s 
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offers a complete line of 
high quality, dependably uniform 














PICCO Coal Tar Aromatic Solvents are available 
in a complete series of grades, from low to 
* high boiling points, each grade being carefully 
fractionated to closely maintain specifications. 
_ Complete data on all grades, and samples for 
testing, will be sent upon request. Please 
specify application. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP, 
: CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants ot Cleirton, Pa.; West Bizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pe. 
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CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE 


One pound, pints, quarts, 
gallons, five gallons, 
55 gallons, 
tank wagons, tank cars 


PERCHLORETHYLENE 


55 gallon drums 


TRICHLORETHYLENE 
55 gallon drums 


Importers e Exporters 
Distributors 


Jolt A: Chew 


*” 
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guess now is early next year. 

e National Lead is sinking $5 mil- 
lion in a refinery in Fredericktown 
(Mo.). Like Howe Sound, it will em- 
ploy an acid leach. Scheduled annual 
production is 700 tons of cobalt, 900 
tons of nickel, 700 tons of copper. 
About 7,500 tons/year of ammonium 
sulfate will be produced. The original 
schedule called for completion around 
the middle of this year. It looks now 
as though it will come in at approxi- 
mately the same time as Sherritt 
Gordon’s. 

e Chemetals Corp. has rights to the 
process as it applies to manganese 
and copper scrap. The firm was push- 
ing a proposal of Ucoa, Inc. {Utah 
Construction and Associates) to build 
a $30-million manganese plant using 
the process. Change in the adminis- 
tration in Washington, says Pres. Wil- 
liam Hayden, has caused the idea to 
be temporarily shelved. 

Meanwhile, however, Chemetals 
has authorized Whitaker Cable Corp. 
to use the process to recover copper 
from scrap in a Kansas City (Mo.) 
plant. The plant will turn out 7 tons of 
copper and about 8 tons of zine daily 
as a start, figures to boost that event- 
ually to 10 tons of copper. 

That’s small as copper plants go. 
But then that’s the beauty of the thing, 
says Heyden. As he figures it, the im- 
portant copper plants in this country 
have average capacities of about 85,- 
000 tons/year. Using the Chemico 
process he says, it’s economically 
sound to build small units, thus paring 
costs for hauling the copper to the 
market. 

The Kansas City plant is slated for 
completion before the end of the year. 
And Heyden emphasizes that corro- 
sion is absolutely no problem in the 
scrap recovery plants. 

e Several other applications of the 
process are possible, too. Freeport 
Sulphur is investigating the possibility 
of applying the process for produc- 
tion of nickel from its Cuba reserves. 

Road to Achievement: For the long 
run, most experts concede that there’s 
no question about the soundness of 
the process. Battelle has already said 
that the Sherritt Gordon process is 
technically sound, and Ford, Bacon 
and Davis, Inc., has confirmed plant 
and operating costs for the Edmonton 
project. 

When all the plants are completed 
and running full tilt, Chemico will 
be able to lay claim to a great en- 
gineering accomplishment. The head- 
aches, heartaches and delays are 


milestones along the way. For that . 


road, like the course of true love, 
never does run smooth. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Tank Insulator: The Refractories Divi- 
sion of The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
(New York City) has just come out 
with a new insulator for above-ground 
propane and butane storage tanks. 
Tagged the B&W K-20 Concrete Mix, 
it’s lightweight insulating concrete 
made of a kaolin base and a hydraulic 
setting cement binder. It has been 
used in industrial furnaces subjected 
to temperatures as high as 2000 F. 

Its use in LPG storage tanks is 
a natural, says the firm. Here’s how it 
reasons: When the tanks become 
overheated, some of the liquid va- 
porizes and builds up higher pres- 
sures. At the same time, the steel gets 
hotter. That, of course, weakens it 
and the whole tank can easily explode. 
The new insulator is applied with a 
cement gun to a thickness of 1% in. 
on the outside of the tank already 
coated with corrosion-resistant paint. 

5 @ 
Sign of the Times: Those serving the 
expanding process industry must ex- 
pand too. And the Pfaudler Co. 
(Rochester, N.Y.) has done just that, 
Pres. Mercer Brugler reported last 
week. He said the shipping volume 
for its glassed steel and alloy equip- 
ment has increased 5-fold over the 
past 10 years. But that’s only the 
beginning, says Brugler. By 1953, he 
sees the potential volume for its 
equipment for the dairy and chemical 
fields as being 12 times the 1943 
figure. 
. 

Continuous Centrifugal: The Tolhurst 
Centrifugals Division of American Ma- 
chine and Metals, Inc. (East Moline, 
Ill.) is bringing out a new continuous 
centrifuge, a limited number of which 
are available for 90-day tests in the 
plants of companies interested in in- 
vestigating applications. The machines 
can be used, says the manufacturer, 
for short runs on different products 
as well as for longer runs on a single 
product. This is made possible by 
self-cleaning feed chambers designed 
to minimize down-time when chang- 
ing to a different product. 


For Sulfate Digesters: From Lukens 
Steel Co. (Coatesville, Pa.) comes 
word of a steel designed specially for 
sulfate digesters. Says Vice-Pres. J. 
Frederick Wiese in introducing it: 
“This steel is of the rimming type, 
similar to the rimming stee% used in 
digester service some years ago. It 
has the advantages; however, of the 
combination of the desirable qualities 
of the old-type rimming steels with 
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when 


unmodified PVAc 


(POLYVINYL ACETATE) 


won’t adhere... 





try a 
vinyl acetate 


COPOLYMER 


National COpolymerizes vinyl acetate 





TRIPLES TENSILE STRENGTH! 








Peel Tensile Strength 
Remelee PVAG oiisk is ccc es cue tes 72 Ibs./sq. in. 
National’s VA copolymer 14104... .2.22 Ibs./sq. in. 
Test run on acetate-foil laminations, with an 
adhesive coverage of 4 lbs./3000 sq. ft. 
Both products were formulated and plasti- 
cized similarly, with PVAc in 30% solution. 











to give it better adhesive and cohesive 
properties. The result? Higher specific 
adhesion to difficult surfaces such as foil, 


cellulose acetate, varnished papers, 





inked papers, etc. 





SUGGESTED USES 


* Heat-seal and solvent-reactivating coatings National’s vinyl acetate copolymers are 
* Adhesives for transparent sheetings, : : : 
foils, varnished papers, inked papers, available in emulsion, solution, or hot 
and other difficult surfaces s 
' * Greaseproof and asphaltproof coatings melt form, They give you excellent 


* High-solids emulsions and lacquers 
* Binders for paper, fibers, cork, asbestos, etc. 
* Sizes and binders for textiles and carpets technical data. 


clarity and light stability. Write for 


... or National will tailor-make a vinyl 
acetate copolymer for your specific use. 








I'd like to talk to a National representative 


RESYNS ° about Vinyl Acetate COpolymers. 


tonal 
ADHESIVES 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 









Title 
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BLUEPRINT for growing industry 


Meet your manufacturing needs with hydro-electric 
power firmed up by steam. The GRDA “Package 
Deal” also includes vast sources of water at 4 
cents per thousand gallons raw and 5 cents 
treated, plus process steam at 20 cents per 
thousand pounds. Natural gas, fine transportation 
system, sanitation and fire control, raw materials, 
intelligent labor, favorable tax structure and 
choice plant sites complete the package. Write 


for illustrated brochure. 


Grand River Daw Authority 


VINITA, 


OKLAHOMA 


‘A self-supporting and self-liquidating public corporation. 





Are You Acquainted 
With All These Various 
Borates, Concentrates, and Ores? 


Each has its place in industry—each, in 
varying degree, provides boric oxide—yet 
no other supplier offers such a wide 
diversification. That’s because we are 
specialists in the borate field. One single 
source—with mine, research, and refinery 
—guarantees quality. If you have a B2O3 
problem, we have the answer! 


—_ a ee 


NUF 


Bulletins, 


On Request. 


34 


es 


AULE TEAM” PACKA 


some ion MM LL BORAX CO. 





an every form... 
for every possible use! 


Check the Products 
of Interest to You! 
(-) BORAX Technical and U.S.P. 
(-] BORIC ACID Technical and U.S.P. 
(-] BORAX 5 MOL 
() ANHYDROUS BORAX 
() BORAX GLASS 
() AMMONIUM BIBORATE 
() AMMONIUM PENTABORATE 
(-] POTASSIUM PENTABORATE 
(_] POTASSIUM TETRABORATE 
() SODIUM METABORATE 
(] SODIUM PENTABORATE 
(] ANHYDROUS RASORITE 
(-) RASORITE SPECIAL CONCENTRATES 
(.) COLEMANITE (Ore) 
(-] GERSTLEY BORATE (Ore) 
MAIL TO: 


100 Park Ave., New York, 17 


‘ 4 ae 


Pc he ae ae oe Sere 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


Cw 
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the characteristics necessary for easy 
fabrication of the heavy-gauge metals 
used in this service.” Several big pulp 
plants are already using the steel, 
other units are currently in the fabri- 
cation stage. 

& 


Designer Aid: Also from Lukens comes 
a calculator aimed as an aid to de- 
signers, engineers and others inter- 
ested in steel fabrication. It’s a plastic 
slide rule that gives the size of the 
weld required for a given applied load 
and the weight of a given weld in 
pounds. It gives values for stresses 
ranging from 2,000 to 20,000 psi. 
and applied loads of from 9,000 to 
450,000 Ibs. 


Mass Spectrometer: General Electric 
(Schenectady, N.Y.) last week 
brought out a new mass spectrometer 
designed to meet process instrumen- 
tation requirements in the gas, phar- 
maceutical and chemical fields. It in- 
corporates a programming device to 
permit either automatic and repetitive 
continuous scanning of the spectrum 
or manual scanning or selection of 
peak (or peaks) for a given mass. It 
adds that, with minor modification, 
it can be adapted to the automatic 
monitoring of one or more peaks in 
sequence. 
* 


News on Moves: Reorganization and 
a new firm among equipment makers 
last week: 

e As another step in its policy to 
simplify and strengthen its field or- 
ganizations, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. (Pittsburgh) reorganized its 
Northeastern Region to include five 
sales districts: Bosten, Connecticut 
Valley, Newark, New York City and 
New York State. 

e In Buffalo, N.Y., Process Filters, 
Inc., has been formed to conduct 
designing and engineering for the 
production of pressure leaf filters. 

e The furnace division of R-S 
Products Corp. has been incorporated, 
will be known as R-S Furnace Corp., 
a subsidiary of Harding Co., Inc. 
(York, Pa.). 

. 


PVC Valves: After almost two years 
of preparation (CW, Nov. 17, ’51), 
H. N. Hartwell and Sons, Inc. (Bos- 
ton) is bringing out needle and globe 
valves made of unplasticized poly- 
vinyl chloride. Now that the valves 
have been perfected, Hartwell says 
it can install complete piping systems 
for handling corrosive liquids. Like 
the rest of the Hartwell line, the 
valves are available in standard I.P.S. 
sizes ranging from % to 2 in. 
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DETERGENT A ALKANE — uke 


DISPERSANT NI-W . DISPERSANT NI-O 


Other Oronite Products 


Lube Oil Additives Investigate the 


Cresylic Acids 


Gas Odorants ° li f 
Naphthenic Acids complete, quality ine 0 
Phthalic Anhydride 

Ortho-Xylene 

Peybutone SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
Xylol 
Aliphatic Acid ee. : ; 
Hydroformer Catalyst Oronite is a major source of supply for a great number of different 


Surface Active Agents—each having special properties. Oronite prod- 
ucts are priced competitively and have the high quality and uniformity 
you expect from the world’s largest producer of synthetic detergent 

raw materials. 
ty If you use Surface Active Agents in your processes, why not find out 
ORONITE what Oronite can offer you. Write or phone the Oronite office nearest 
CHEMICAL you for technical bulletins and full information. 
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CHLORIDE 








H.+Cl,=2HCl 


CHLORINE GAS 


»>SIG. (MIN ) 


...Girdler designs 
and builds the plant 


g bor GIRDLER COMPANY is a licensing agent for the hydrogen GIRDLER DESIGNS processes and plonts 
chloride manufacturing process developed by Hooker Electro- GIRDLER BUILDS processing plants 
chemical Co. Girdler designs, builds, and licenses these plants for 
the production of anhydrous hydrogen chloride from hydrogen 
and chlorine. The process has proved to be highly efficient, low in GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: 
maintenance and to give uniformly good yields. Chemical Processing Plants Sulphur Plants 

Girdler gas processing plants for many products and problems Hydrogen Production Plants Acetylene Plants 

h a _ £ th h seal field . Hydrogen Cyanide Plants Ammonium Nitrate Plan 

serve t e outstanding companies of the chemical field. Investi- Synthesis Gas Plants Cotalystsond Activated 
gate Girdler’s complete process design-engineering-construction Plostics Materials Plants Carbon 


service for your problems. Call the nearby Girdler office today. 


te GIRDLER ©? 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: New York, Tulsa, Son Francisco © fe Canada: Girdler Corporation of Canada Limited, Toronte 
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GIRDLER MANUFACTURES processing apparatus 
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EGG DRYING: For oxygen-free, nonbrowning eggs, enzymes, 


Specificity Is 


the Sell 


Dentrifice makers’ trumpeting about enzyme inhibi- 





tors has diverted attention from the vital industry and home 


roles the enzymes now play. 


Many are the industrial applications, however, and 





many are the potential ones. Food processing looks like the best 
bet, but other markets also beckon. 


Anti-enzymes—as ballyhooed in denti- 
frice ads—are the attention-getters to- 
day. But vastly more important are 
industrial enzymes and those catering 
to the housewife. Almost overnight 
she has become conscious of enzymes 
through meat tenderizers, which get 
their “magic” quality from papain, a 
vegetable enzyme derived from the 
papaya melon.° 

Typical of the home tenderizers, 
and perhaps the best known, is 
Adolph’s. Aggressive, hard-selling 
makers, Adolph’s Food Products (Los 
Angeles) points toward what it sees 
as a $3-million retail tenderizer mar- 
ket. But others aren’t to be left at the 
gate—3V (Three Vee Company, New 
York) will start a heavy promotional 
campaign before the month is up. 

Though meat-loving Americans 
have welcomed enzymes into their 
homes, industry has long depended on 
them for hundreds of manufacturing 
processes. Biggest portion of the 
multimillion-dollar enzyme market: 
brewing and alcoholic fermentation. 
* We're new at the art. For generations na- 
tives of the West Indies have made meat and 


pony tender by wrapping them in papaya 
eaves. 


Beer-Drinkers Delight: A liking for 
light beer obliges American brewers 
to use more enzymes than their Euro- 
pean confreres. In the past, properly 
malted barley did the job of convert- 
ing grain mashes to sugars. But to 
make beer light, today’s brewers have 
to employ concentrations of rice or 
corn—called brewers’ grits—so addi- 
tional diastatic enzymes of micro- 
biological origin are needed. 

This means Americans get a beer 
low in solids and sugar content. 
European beers are richer, higher in 
calories, and darker. 

And because Americans don’t want 
a cloud in their beer when it’s chilled, 
even more enzymes are required. The 
chill-proofing is accomplished with 
proteolytic enzymes, a process that 
dates back to 1911. 

Beer’s not the only beverage that 
depends on enzymes. Pectic enzymes 
were first used in the wine industry 
for clarifying purposes. Since then it 
has been found advantageous to add 
them earlier in the manufacturing 
process, either during fermentation or 
at the grape crusher. They also ac- 
celerate the aging of wine and the 
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development of a mature flavor. 


Textiles, Too: Another large appli- 
cation of enzymes is in the textile 
industry. Here they are employed for 
desizing—they solubilize the starch 
with which fibers have been impreg- 
nated to increase their strength. 
(Similar enzymes are used to desize 
paper. ) 

Formerly, this operation couldn't 
be carried on at a temperature above 
125 F., because the diastatic enzymes 
were not heat-stable. But in the past 
few years they have been improved 
to such an extent that desizing can 
now be achieved above 160 F. Not 
only has this speeded up the process, 
but it has cheapened it as well. 

In leather making, enzymes give 
leather a silky, smooth grain and a 
desirable feel that can’t be obtained 
by other means. Pancreatic, fungal, 
and bacterial proteases are principally 
used for this commercial “bating.” 

Enzymes promote uniformity, im- 
prove the texture and grain of breads, 
give it a whiter appearance. Their use 
in baking has greatly increased since 
1950, when fungal amylases were in- 
cluded as an optional ingredient in 
the Federal Bread Standards. 

Fruit juices, too, depend on these 
biochemical catalysts. It hasn’t been 
long since cider was regarded as a 
seasonal drink only, because there was 
no known method of storing the juice 
that would prevent fermentation with- 
out spoiling the flavor. Now two en- 
zymes, pectase and pectinase, remove 
the pectins that formerly caused the 
juice to ferment. They are used for a 
similar purpose in preparation of other 
juices and extracts. 


Medicine Maker: For a long time 
it has been known that diastatic and 
proteolytic enzymes will make up for 
natural deficiencies of human diges- 
tive enzymes. But their medicinal use 
suffered a relapse when vitamins came 
along. Now, with the growing im- 
portance of geriatrics, their applica- 
tion is expected to increase. 

A mucolytic enzyme, hyaluronidase, 
is widely used in hospitals today for 
the spreading of drug solutions after 
subcutaneous injections. Varidase— 
which contains two active enzymes, 
streptokinase and _ streptodornase— 
clears away clotted blood and dead 
tissue from wounds. Protein hydro- 
lysates are given after severe opera- 
tions and in cases of impaired diges- 
tion of proteins. 

In the cheese industry, softening of 
cheese curd during ripening is prin- 
cipally due to proteolytic enzymes. 
And helping to accelerate the ripen- 
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ing process are pancreatic and other 
proteases. 

One Job Only: Chemically speaking, 
enzymes are biocatalysts. Unlike acids 
and alkalies, which perform similar 
hydrolytic functions, they possess this 
advantage: they control only specific 
reactions. 

Probably the three largest enzymes 
producers are Rohm & Haas, Taka- 
mine and Wallerstein. Rohm & Haas 
has a strong interest in the fruit juice 
field, Takamine in pharmaceuticals 
and food processing, and Wallerstein 
in yeast fermentation and chill-proof- 
ing. And all are closely concerned 
with baking. 

So far no one has succeeded in 
synthesizing an enzyme. Hence, liv- 
ing matter (microorganisms, animal 
and vegetable tissue) is the sole source 
of supply. Just what the value of that 
supply is, no one firm will say, but it’s 
generally agreed to amount to “sev- 
eral millions.” 

Eggs in One Basket: Egg drying 
has provided a fast growing outlet for 
a new enzyme system made by Taka- 
mine Labs. Takamine tags its prepa- 
ration of glucose oxidase and catalase 
DeeO (Dee Gee), promotes it for 
desugaring eggs prior to drying—the 
enzyme prevents browning (CW, 
May 16). Eric Snyder, Takamine 
vice-president and research head, re- 
ports that consumption of dried egg 
solids in cake mixes has resulted in a 
rapid upswing in DeeO sales. 

Under further investigation is pos- 
sible use of glucose oxidase to elimi- 
nate browning of fruits and vege- 
tables. Applications may also be in 
the processed food and beverage 
fields, where removal of residual 
oxygen is a problem. 

Rohm & Haas thinks a big future 
lies ahead for its lactase-B. The goal: 
to up whey consumption. 

When the fat in milk is removed, 
you get skim milk. When the enzyme, 
rennet, is added to skim milk, the 
result is cottage cheese and whey. At 
present a lot of whey isn’t being 
utilized—it merely presents a disposal 
problem. However, some goes into 
animal feed—around 3% feed-weight. 
But if too much is added, animals get 
diarrhea. 

Way With Whey: That’s where 
lactase-B comes in. It converts the 
lactose in the whey to glucose and 
galactose, which are much more di- 
gestible than lactose. 

National Dairy Products is now 
turning out a lactase of its own in ton 
quantities, It foresees the time when 
whey will constitute as much as 25% 
of animal and poultry feeds. 

Rohm & Haas was originally inter- 
ested in lactase-B for improving ice 


cream’s nutritional quality. To do this, 
the ratio of skim milk solids to milk 
fats must be increased. Formerly this 
has not been feasible. Reason: when 
the concentration of skim milk solids 
was increased above 11-11.5%, the 
milk sugar (lactose) tended to crys- 
tallize in hard needles, producing; so- 
called “sandy” ice cream. 

Now, Rohm & Haas explains, treat- 
ment of skim milk concentrates with 
lactase-B makes it possible to raise 
skim milk solids in ice cream mixes 
to 14% or higher. So far, ice cream 
manufacturers have not taken up the 
idea because of the added cost. But 
Rohm & Haas thinks the day isn’t far 
off when they will, for, besides im- 
proving them nutritionally, breaking 
down the lactose also gives ice creams 
better body and texture. 

About Face: Enzyme producers, 
rather unspectacular in the promo- 
tion of their products, are more than 
a little awed by the shouting about 
anti-enzymes that toothpaste makers 
are doing. As one producer wonder- 
ingly points out, it was only a couple 
of years ago that dentifrice makers 
were considering adding enzymes. 
The theory: enzymes would dissolve 
between-the-teeth food particles. But 
because enzymes would probably 
have to remain in the mouth an hour 
to accomplish this, the plan was fi- 
nally dropped. 

Anti-enzymes notwithstanding, en- 
zyme manufacturers are quietly build- 
ing up new markets for their unsyn- 
thetic, nature-made products. 


Loin-Girding Time 

The National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn. celebrated its 20th birth@ay at 
Spring Lake, N.J., last fortnight. And 
though the setting was festive, and 
the weather sunny, industry problems 
clouded more than one member's 
brow. 

Prime among the problems was shrink- 
ing profits. As retiring Pres. Arthur 
Mohr pointed out, the profit has for 
the most part gone out of the insecti- 
cide business. 

In some ways, the situation seems 
anomalous. Mohr remarked that the 
1953 demand for pesticides has been 
excellent—“more units—i.e., pounds 
and gallons of products—have been 
sold to date in 1958 than for the same 
period last year.” Mohr’s optimistic 
report was far from universally shared, 
however. A number of firms felt the 
volume moved was considerably be- 
low last year; one firm thought it was 
as much as 25% off. Too, industry’s 
awareness of its own overcapacity has 
edged it into a price war that has 
taken all the joy out of selling. The 
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picture has been particularly dismal 
for small producers with high oper- 
ating costs. 

High manufacturing costs, as com- 
pared with those of the chemical 
industry in general, plagued the entire 
industry; and pesticide makers were 
up against another problem: product 
liability. Mohr said NACA members 
have reported claims for $6,968,000; 
some claims have been settled, but 
others amounting to $5,242,000 are 
still outstanding. 

Goodwill Crop: Mohr’s remarks 
gave substance to Association Sec- 
retary Lea Hitchner’s five-point plan 
to stimulate a crop of consumer good- 
will. Pointing out the pitfalls of ad- 
verse publicity, Hitchner urged: 

e An expanded information pro- 
gram, aimed at giving the public the 
facts on pesticide hazards, and de- 
signed to minimize restrictive legis- 
lation. 

e An expanded information-gather- 
ing program—give pesticide makers 
more data on crops in various areas, 
promote new uses and markets. 

e A program for improvement of 
product quality, development ef qual- 
ity standards, and improved analytical 
methods. 

e A promotional program to push 
American pesticides in world markets— 
better to meet foreign competition. 

e A study of economic factors 
pertaining to the industry—credits, 
time of purchase, warehouse and stor- 
age customs, etc. 

Single Shot: Pesticide makers lis- 
tened to a panel discussion on use of 
combination insecticide-fertilizer mix- 
es. The basic idea—to give the farmer 
an easily applied one-shot mixture 
that fertilizes and also kills soil in- 
sects—seems like a natural, particularly 
to insecticide makers. 

But fertilizer producers don’t ap- 
pear to take to the idea; its incon- 
veniences for the mixers seem to be 
the prime disadvantage. It’s clear that 
before any insecticide-fertilizer com- 
binations are offered on a large scale 
(and pesticide makers aren’t giving 
up easily), a number of legal prob- 
lems, both state and federal, must be 
worked out. 

There were several changes in of- 
ficers at the annual meeting. Installed 
in the presidency was Paul Mayfield, 
Hercules Powder Co. William Allen, 
Dow Chemical, succeeded Mayfield 
in the vice-presidency, and Lea 
Hitchner was retained as executive- 
secretary. Three new members were 
added to the board of directors: John 
Kennedy, Stauffer; Donald Murphy, 
Rohm & Haas; Gerald Romig, Ameri- 
can Chemical Paint Co. 
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Bagot starts from scratch with everything to 
make the best—with the woodlands, paper 

mills, bag plants, experience, skill and dependable 
supply of the International Paper Company, 

one of the world's great paper producers. 

Bagpok quality is a result of a quarter century 

of making multiwall bags for practically every major 


industry in the country. More than four 

hundred products ranging in cost from a fraction 

of a cent to dollars a pound are confidently and 
profitably packed in Bagpak Muitiwalls. 
When you study your paper bag requirements 
look for these special features: — 

Cushion Stitch Closure —A Bagpak development. 
Preform Top and Bottom —A Bagpak introduction. 
Up to four color, high quality printing. 

Top Quality Paper—cdmplying with Fed. Specs. U U-S 48 b. 
Assured paper supply. 

Range of sizes from 25 Ibs. to 110 Ibs. For light 
insulation materials, up to 7 cu. ft. capacity. 
Variation in plies to resist chemical and 
physical attack. 


And a range of Bag Closing Machines with 
capacities up to 350 tons a day. 
For full information write to Bagpak Division, 


International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. K-15 
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‘SPEED-O-PLATE' Yai 


... USES Naa tie a1) \:1a) THROUGHOUT 


FOR HANDLING FLUOBORATES 


By rapidly removing spent plating solution from the surface 
being plated, and continuously replacing it with live, up-to- 
formula solution, this impressive “Speed-O-Plate” Agitator 
makes it possible to plate smooth, heavy, lead coatings at 
extremely high current densities with maximum brightness — 
in some cases speeding up the work by 75%.or more. 


For corrosion resistance and mechanical strength, Alsop 
Engineering Corp. makes it entirely of ACE hard rubber. The 
piping is standard ACE hard rubber. The 8” blocks are made in 
halves from ACE sheet. The spray heads are molded by ACE. 
Holes are drilled. Even the motor coupling is insulated with 
hard rubber, and the shaft is covered with ACE tubing. 


In all types of chemical equipment, ACE hard rubber 
resists all alkalis, metallic salts, inorganic acids, 
RESISTANT hydrochloric acid any strength, sulphuric acid to 50%, 
nitric acid to 20%, phosphoric acid to 75%, and 
countless other corrosives. Other ACE plastics extend 
this range still further. Ask for new ACE catalogs. 


CHEMICALS 


E rubber and plastics products 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Hazards and Heat k / 
Not all-new are the ideas behind aS US 3 


Sherwin-Williams’ two new industrial 
coatings (CW Newsletter, Sept. 19), 
but they’re novel enough to keep QUESTIONS 
competitors on their toes. 

In its new, water-reducible coating, 
for example, S-W isn’t the first to cals we produce are welcome, not only for the 


see the advantages of a fireproof, non- service we are able to render, but also as a 
toxic paint that can be thinned with 


cheap, readily available tap water. challenge to our own knowledge. Every in- 
But unlike the water-based coating ee ‘ ‘ 2 
worked out by Reichhold (CW, Sept. quiry is considered in the strictest confadence. 
19), S-W’s paint forms an emulsion 
in water rather than a true solution. ; ; . 
S-W figures the emulsion will give asking serious, honest questions about our 
a better film than any other method : a Rees 
ir uses and potential service. 
it could work out—claims excellent products, their = 
moisture, oil, acid and alkali resist- 
ance for its new enamel. Dipped or 


sprayed on, the coating is air-dried © ) SOLER Y 
for 20 minutes, then baked 18 min- A ; 


utes at 300 F. Final film is said to ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
char rather than burn in the presence 


Plant and Main $ 
of a blow-torch flame. NIAGARA FALLS, New YORE 

Applied cost of the enamel equals New York Office: 
that of conventional coatings: though ; r 
cenlines tree ont allen eX 19 RECTOR STREETjNEW YORK 6, N.Y, 
higher than that of ordinary paints, 
the user adds water rather than sol- 
vent, equalizes final cost. 

Gap-Bridger: Hi Heat Enamel, 
S-W’s other new product, is a coat- 
ing claimed to withstand yellowing 
after extended exposure to tempera- 
tures of 500 F, at a cost less than half 
that of all-silicone enamels. And at 
12-14¢/sq. ft., it narrows the gap be- 
tween conventional baked enamels 
(6-7¢/sq. ft.) and porcelain enamels 
(60-65¢). 

Based on silicone resins but modi- 
fied with lower-cost resins of the 
alkyd type, Hi Heat is said to retain 
75% of the heat-resisting, highly dur- 
able qualities of silicones. It can be 
sprayed or dipped on, is baked for 
30 minutes at 400 F. 

Though frank to admit thats its new 
low-cost enamel doesn’t have all the 
desirable qualities of all-silicone or 


le qualities of eg in 
See tar 5 adic rosie Oe cotling Se DIRECT SERVICE 


household appliances. 


> COMMERCIAL’S integrated barge units go direct from source to 
Plasticizer Boost: Hardesty Chemical 


Sip, WC. Hactete On. Tom, tee — on the Gulf <i Mississippi-Ohio River System .. . 
added production facilities for manu- saving time and money. No interchanges, no layovers . . . all types 
facture of its plasticizer Harflex 500. P 
Hardesty claims an improved product 
in its enlarged plant. 
* 

Hurrying Fall: Add to the list of de- 
foliants a new “chemical frost” tagged : COMMERCIAL PETROLEUM 


Alphenol. Pioneer Chemical Assoc- 


iates (Denver) is selling the new : & TRANSPORT CO. 


* . : HOUSTON, TEXAS * ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
— a —- gpa —— sete seerase ceive  GANWAY sxcNANeS 9606. 
phenols combin wi ntachioro- 


regarding any phase of the use of the chemi- 
s § any p 
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Valuable Word 
in Chemicals— 


LOYALTY 








As chemical distributors, McKesson has built up a proud 
reputation in the trade for loyalty that 

applies equally to the supplier and the customer. 
RESULT: When you buy through McKesson 

you are assured of adequate supplies at standard prices 
even when market conditions are abnormal. 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


INCORPORATED 
NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF HEAVY AND FINE CHEMICALS 





44 STRATEGICALLY LOCATED WAREHOUSES, 


COWLES 


SILICATES FOR COMPOUNDING 








“when irs DRYMET* 


Sixty pounds of DRYMET—anhydrous 












sodium metasilicate—will do the same WRITE FOR 

amountofworkasonehundred pounds ape 

of pentahydrate sodium metasilicate! pend twr an 

You get approximately two thirds cassie” 

more chemical value in DRYMET, technical 
information. 


the price is less than one fourth 
igher at the producing factory! 















COWLES CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7016 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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phenol. The combination is claimed to 
give a synergistic effect. 

Two grades of the defoliant are 
now marketed: Alphenol (90) for 
cotton and soybeans—this is an oil- 
soluble concentrate; Alphenol (45), a 
general defoliant that can be diluted 
with either oil or water. 

Alphenol was developed and manu- 
factured by Great Lakes Solvents, 
Inc., Chicago, II. 

e 
Allied’s Arcadian: Pelletized for uni- 
formity and stabilized to prevent 
caking, Arcadian 12-12-12 fertilizer 
is now being sold by the Nitrogen 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

The new fertilizer, made by treat- 
ing phosphate rock with nitric acid 
(CW, March 21), is made in Allied 
South Point, O., plant. 

e 
Tripled: Aalco Chemical Co. (St. 
Louis), producing synthetic deter- 
gents and sanitary supplies, has just 
moved to new quarters, tripled its 
manufacturing area. 

* 
Moly Mist: New product in an aerosol 
wrap is Lubri-Mist, made by Lubri- 
Mist Co., Inc. (Waukesha, Wis.). 
Basically molybdenum disulfide in a 
carrier (volatile in Lubri Mist #1, 
oily in #2), the new aerosol is offered 
for both industrial and household 
applications. Industrial applications 
include use as a mold release agent as 
well as for general lubrication. 


e 

Minor Mix: Tennessee Corp. (Atlanta, 
Ga.) is now producing a special min- 
eral mix for fertilizer manufacturers. 
The new mix is designed to supply 
trace minerals for pasture fertilizers; 
Tennessee estimates that the additive 
will up fertilizing cost for the farmer 
about $2.50 to $5 per acre. Sold in 
multiwall paper bags, at a carload 
price of $85/ton, the minerals are 
mixed in at a 50-100 lbs./ton fer- 
tilizer ratio. 


e 

Make ’Em Last: Claimed to give cor- 
rosion resistance to ferrous metals 
12-24 times greater than conventional 
phosphate treatments, a new process 
called Endurion has been introduced 
commercially by Rust-Proofing and 
Metal Finishing Corp. (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

Pluses claimed for the process: 

e Rustproofing durability on both 
oiled and unoiled surfaces, measured 
by the salt-spray test, equals that of 
electroplated coatings. 

e Protection can be applied uni- 
formly to complicated shapes without 
“building up” threaded and close- 
fitting parts. 
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Security for Sensitive Chemicals- 


in Hackney Stainless Steel 


Ship with safety in these Hackney Stainless 
Steel Drums. They’re rugged and lightweight 
—assure complete protection for your prod- 
ucts in transit or in storage. 


Protection from Corrosion and Discoloration— 
Available in several types of stainless steel to 
suit product requirements. Also in nickel and 
monel metal. 


there's an extra smooth 


butt weld here 
\ there is no seam here 


this heavy curled foot ring adds strength 


CHIME CONSTRUCTION— 





HERE’S THE SMOOTH HACKNEY 








Protection from Contamination—Drums easily 
and quickly cleaned for re-use—smooth in- 
teriors have no cracks or crevices where traces 
of the previous shipment can lodge. 


Protection from damage in transit—Designed 
to take the hard knocks of shipping without 
danger of leakage. Heavy I-bar rolling hoops 
securely attached. Heavy curled foot rings for 
added protection. Good for years of service 
and many, many round trips. 


Other Hackney Features that Assure 
Full Protection and Low Maintenance— 
Removable Head Drums: Steel reinforcing ring in top curl 
for extra strength. Cover extends over top rim to keep out 

dirt when drum is opened. 

Your choice of quick-acting Toggletite or bolt type clos- 
ure. Furnished with or without rolling hoops, in 30, 50 or 55 
gallon sizes. 


Tight Head Drums: Full curled foot ring on both ends. 
Forged steel spuds, securely welded and protected by the 
rolling hoops. 

Seamless heads attached by smooth butt weld—that 
leaves no crevice—assures easy cleaning. 


Complete specifications are given in the new Hackney Drum 
and Barrel Catalog. Write today. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manvfacturer of Hackney Products 

1448 S. 66ih St., Milwaukee 14 

1321 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 

251 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland 15 

936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 134, Atlanta 3 

208 S. LaSalle St., Room 794, Chicago 4 

576 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 

18 W. 43rd St., Room 17, Kansas City 11, Mo. 





CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


Can 


*T dustrial Fore-Site” 
Play a Part in 
Your Future Growth? 


*“Tndustrial Fore-Site”’— A shrewd management 
quality that gets the jump on competition by 
choosing plant sites with superior economic 


advantages. 


Wi Why “Fore-Site” for Chemicals Points to Southern Illinois 


Power 
Millions of new kw. 
capacity is available for 


Water 
Unlimited water supply 
available from the Ohio 


Natural Resources 


4,720,000 acres of timber. 
Limestone, other rocks, 


industrial uses. red clays and minerals. 


and Mississippi Rivers. 
Fuel Labor Relations 

One of the leading coal, Generally good. Labor 
oil and gas producing 
regions in the nation. 


Transportation 
Region served by eleven 
railroads and by river 
barge lines. 


force of 400,000 in area. 
Heavy unemployment. 


Write for this 323-page Guide 
to “Industrial Fore-Site” 
The most detailed possible site survey data 
about Southern Illinois 
@ Documented ratios of industrial costs to factors 
for plant location analysis. 


@ An entirely new type of analysis-in-depth of man- 
agement and labor relations. 

@ Detailed charts of energy consumption and rates 
for quickly determining electrical power costs for 
any type plant in the area. id 

@ A directory of 3,500 businesses and industries in § 
the region. 

Your Consulting Engineering Firm will find this 


information of great value in analyzing Southern 
Illinois in relation to your needs. 


Write in confidence to: Chief Economist, 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD. + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 








MARKET LETTER 


Some apprehension, some optimism, some price hikes, a few 
declines—all contribute a bit to a mixed market as the third quarter draws 
to a close. 

Though there’s little indication of any general last-quarter slow- 
down in chemical movements, not a few buyers and sellers are reserving 
judgment as to just how brisk business will be. 





Not hiding their disappointment in current business, however, 
pesticide makers and sellers have just about conceded that the 1953 season 
is over, and they’re labeling it unsatisfactory. The last several weeks 
have seen most traders trying to liquidate stocks, in some cases with 
competitioned-whittled prices. 

For instance, DDT producers admit that the current 23¢/lb. 
peg might slip down a few notches on any fair-size order. But BHC 
prices can’t very well go any lower. At 34¢/unit-lb., it has just about hit 
bottom. Production of BHC—and to a lesser extent DDT—has been 
severely cut back, and in some instances, completely stopped. 

On the other hand, while demand is now dragging for weed 
control chemicals like 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, a few optimists expect a step-up 
in sales before frost hits. 








Ammonium sulfate sales are being slowed by lower-cost German 
and Belgium material. Competition from foreign sulfate has been rugged 
enough to cause a greater-than-normal stock accumulation at domestic 
plants. 





Some build-up, of course, usually starts at this time as producers 
get ready to meet fertilizer makers’ seasonal demands at year’s end. But 
many producers’ expectations of this future business are being dampened 
in view of the present unsettled market condition. 

' °° 
While some trade observers point to imported castor oil’s lower 
prices as the reason behind last week’s 1¢/lb. cut in domestic schedules, 
producers here maintain that the reduction stems from cheaper bean prices. 
Whatever the downward pressure factor, consumers may now 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceeding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) 126.3 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) 104.9 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,580.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) aaah ; 2,120.0 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 240.8 


MANUFACTURERS’ MANUFACTURERS’ 
SALES INVENTORIES 

MONTHLY INDICATORS—Trade Latest Preceeding Year Latest Preceeding Yeor 
(Million Dollars) Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 

All Manufacturing $26,721 $26,172 $21,858 $45,670 $45,525 $42,748 
Chemicals and allied products Be ae it 1,734 1,560 3,166 3,122 2,995 
Paper and allied products Sop via 734 650 942 976 1,007 
Petroleum and coal products : 2,268 1,956 2,817 2,789 2,683 
Textile products ..... ; ‘ 1,185 1,162 2,790 2,762 2,764 
Leather and products 355 267 588 62} 554 





pick up foreign castor oil for about 19¢/lb., the domestic for 21¢. Crushers 
are insisting that the latter is firm, not subject to shading. 


Some pyridine resellers are wielding price-shaving pencils, though 
makers are sticking to the established $1.15 lb. figure despite a reversal 
of the tight supply-demand situation experienced earlier this year. 

The reason coal tar and synthetic producers aren’t losing too 
much sleep over easing conditions is an optimism-sprinkled belief that 
once-shelved (because of the previous shortage) pyridine end uses will 
soon take up the existing slack in supply. Some customers have already 
asked for earlier shipping dates on contract-bought material. That’s a 
sure sign—to sellers at least—that business is picking up. 





Not quite surging, but soon to be, is lithium chemical output from 
Foote Mineral’s spanking-new Sunbright (Va.) plant. 

Sunbright, fed from Kings Mountain (N. C.) spodumene de- 
posits, is designed to turn out lithium chemicals equivalent to an estimated 
5.25 million lbs. of lithium carbonate a year. 





Continuing high are government demands for toluol. Coal tar 
producers have been tabbed for some 70% of their total output through 
September and October; the petroleum industry, for about 90% of its 
production. Most observers see no letup in the noncivilian take at least 
for the balance of the year. 

Here’s a good bet, though you won’t get an official confirmation : 


nonmilitary consumers may not have as long a wait as they expect for 
more toluol. Better supply a few weeks ago—though now dried up—is 
regarded as a portent. 





There are definitely no shortages in the nonferrous metal market. 
Lead and zinc buyers are sitting on their requisition books waiting for 
bottom prices. Domestic zinc producers, chipping away at base prices, are 
being plagued by foreign slashes. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending September 21, 1953 
DOWN 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Castor oil, USP, tks. $ .01 $ .21 Litharge, com’! powdr, bbls., c.l. wks 005 15 
Lead, metal, prime NY 005 135 Potassium iodide drms. 25 2.15 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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Here’s Help from Du Pont... 


how to handle SODIUM 


This new, valuable book on sodium 
handling procedures is based on 
Du Pont’s experience as a pioneer 
and leading producer of sodium 
for over a half century! In that time, 
Du Pont has introduced new and im- 
proved methods for carrying out inval- 
uable reactions with SODIUM, includ- 
ing the Sodium Hydride Descaling 
Process and the application of sodium 
dispersions in numerous organic reac- 
tions. Today, millions of pounds of 
sodium are being productively used as 
chemists discover and rediscover the 
importance of sodium as a reagent for 
reduction, polymerization, condensa- 
tion and dehalogenation reactions. 


















































To help those who are finding wider 
applications for the many profitable re- 
actions of sodium, Du Pont offers its 
new book fully describing proven pro- 
cedures for safe handling of this highly 
reactive material. Here you will find all 
the information you need when work- 
ing with metallic sodium in solid, liquid 

gn yeenBoce or dispersion form. And should you need 

gerren tines FOR BET thes more information of any kind, please 
SSS feel free to callon the technical resources 

of Du Pont—the pioneer of the field. 


















































a 4 MAIL THIS COUPON 


| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
D U Tt) NT Electrochemicals Dept. CW-926, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me your new book on proven procedures for safe handling of 
sodium. I am interested in sodium for the following applications: 
(_] Organic Reductions (_] Sodium Dispersions Booklet 
{_] Refining Hydrocarbons (] Preparing Alcohol-Free Alkoxides 
(_] Claisen Condensation (_] Halide Condensation 
(_] Polymerization Catalyst [_] Others (describe) 





Name Title 








REG. u. S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-+- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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All business 


is specialized 


... and nothing 
specializes 
on your business 


like your business paper 


Here’s a smart bird who knows how to sell fast. He 
specializes .. . picks cold customers who are hot prospects! 

Specializing is profitable in your business, too. That’s 
why this business paper of yours is so important. It means 
no frustrating scrounging for facts you need. A whole 
staff of editors scouts the country for you... and lines 
up new ideas, the facts about new products and materials, 
the profit slants on your business —in article after article 
—like a row of sittin’ ducks. 

And the ads help, too! They talk business... your 
business . . . helping you slice a cost here, an hour there 
... Showing you new products, explaining new techniques, 
telling where to buy what. Like you, all the best informed 


people in your field read them carefully, clip and file them 
for reference .. . pass them along. Fact is, there are few 
ways for people-moving-ahead to get so much data for 
so little . . . or to find so much specialized help anywhere 
as you get in your business paper every single month. 





This business paper in your hand has a plus for you, because it’s 
a member of the Associated Business Publications. It’s a paid 
circulation paper that must earn its readership by its quality... 
And it’s one of a leadership group of business papers that work 
together to add new values, new usefulness, new ways to make the 
time you give to your business paper still more profitable time. 


A copy of this quick-reading, 8-page booklet is 
yours for the asking. It contains many facts on the 
benefits derived from your business paper and 
tips on how to read more profitably. Write for the 
“WHY and HOW booklet.” Room 2710. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


eseereeeweeeeeeeose 


One of a series of advertisements prepared by THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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SKIDDING DYESTUFFS: Textile prospects are a slow but sure lift. 


Better but Not Good 


Despite the fast growing use of color 
in rubber and plastics, the dye-stuffs 
industry is still—and will continue to 
be—tied to the cotton apron strings 
of the textile trade. But whether the 
current slight stirring out of a long- 
time lethargy of the natural fabric 
market will develop into a strong lift 
under dyes is still moot. 

By this week, however, color makers 
are far less pessimistic than they were 
in the pre-Korean slump period of 
1949, or during last year’s serious 
recession in the textile business. In- 
deed, some see their industry on the 
threshold of a long—though modest— 
incline toward happier days. 

Few, though, will even venture a 
guess as to when—if ever—U.S. dye- 
stuffs manufacture will again approach 
1947’s peak 212-million-lbs. level. 

Of more immediate concern is how 
much this year’s demand will bend 
upward the skidding consumption 
curve that hit a low 145 million Ibs. 
in 1952. That was 23% less than 
the 187 million Ibs. produced in 1951, 
and some 26% less than 1950’s 196 
million. 

Sales in 1952 amounted to about 
149 million lbs. with a value of $171 
million. Compare that with the 160 
million Ibs. sold in 1951 for close to 
$178 million. And although dyestuffs 
movement this year is expected to fall 
some 10 million Ibs. under 1951. 


chances are the dollar value will nestle 
closer to that year’s level than to 
1952’s $171 million. Reason is two- 
fold and basic: 

e Average unit value has been 
rising steadily owing to the general 
increase in prices of most dyes; 

e Output of the less expensive 
dyestuffs (e.g., sulfur dyes) continues 
to fall behind light-fast, wash-fast 
colors like the anthraquinone vats. 

Consumption of the latter dyes is 
usually sparked by the military’s de- 
mand for cotton uniform, suitings and 
fatigues, but their better fastness to 
light and frequent chlorine-spiked 
washings has also perked civilian in- 
terest. Nonmilitary use of anthra- 
quinone vat-dyed cottons, however, 
is still not great enough to cushion the 
jolt when the armed services step 
away from the counter. 

A case in point is last month’s can- 
celing of two government contracts, 
for a total of more than 6 million 
yds. of material, which still has some 
textile people shaking their heads. 

It’s pretty well established that the 
trend toward fast colors is not likely 
to veer. Not a few companies have 
in recent years dropped rafts of the 
cheaper, so-called “loss” colors from 
their lines. Confirmation, too, of the 
ultimate fabric consumer's shying 
away from less-fast items is Ciba’s 
new $17-million anthraquinone vat 
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Here i. sega me prong green 
companeccial Lecithia . - proved so 
application! G idden t Di- 


van to prescription 


wo 
Soya Research 
The Glidden Company 


SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1825 N. Laramie Avenve * Chicago 39, Illinois 





ONE-PIECE SPUN TRAYS 
bn te gKGeD 


CONTINUOUS, VERTICAL, TRANSFER TYPE 


for SENSITIVE FOOD PRODUCTS 


High 
efficiency 


Low 
maintenance 


Easily accessible 
for 
quick cleaning 


alae suitable for 
COOLING and TOASTING 


Write for Bulletin! 


(a) WYSSMONT 
ee COMPANY 





re ess S| MAREKETS....... 
vd dyestuffs plant (Toms River, N.].) 

Ss a now going onstream. 
i Re woe a ee ma Though sulfur dye makers have 
practically halved production over the 


DIACETYL ‘s last six or seven years, this group is 


by no means completely washed out 


MONOMERIC LIQUID WITH for markets. Where light fastness or 
97% MINIMUM ASSAY bleach-water washing is unimportant 


(raincoat fabrics, shoe linings, back- 
MELTING POINT -5°C (MIN.) ings for wool and mohair fabrics, 


under-chair cambrics), the sulfur dyes 


ACETYL METHYL still have the edge. Reason: moderate 








cost. (Average unit value last year; 
: CARBINOL 33¢/lb. vs anthraquinone vats’ $1.46. ) 
(ACETOIN) This very reason is spurring research 


toward continuous vat-dyeing proces- 


CRYSTALLINE SOLID WITH ses. Aim is to lower cost by striving 
90% MINIMUM ASSAY for higher temperature and higher 


pressure to conserve material through 

WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE SCHEDULES better dye fixation as well as to effect 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED ae faster, more uniform dyeing. 

THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY Not-so-Blue Denim: One dye not 





generally classified with vat dyestuffs 
is indigo, which has as its prime out- 
let blue cotton denims. Total industry 
production (from Du Pont, National 
Aniline, Dow) probably amounts to 
near-18 million lbs./year. Once ex- 
clusively made for overalls and work 
clothes, denim has, in the past few 
years, become increasingly popular for 
children’s and adults casual wear. 
One indication of the pepped-up 
demand is the whopping 26,000 yds. 
hour production rate now coming oft 
the looms of top denim producer Cone 
Mills Corp. (Greensboro, N.C.). 


? 
That’s enough to make more than 
40 million pairs of overalls a year— 
almost a third of the nation’s require- 
ments. 

Cotton Prop: Of the total U.S. dye 
production, nearly 85% is concentrated 
in four chemical classes (azo, anthra- 
quinone vat, indigoid and_thioindi- 

goid, sulfur), and of the four the 
azos account for perhaps a third of 
that 85%. 

ticularly in connection with closely held or family It is in the azo field that the inter- 
dependence of the textile and dye- 
stuffs industries is more clearly under- 
scored, for chemically, nearly all 











This bank specializes in chemical financing, par- 


owned companies. 


We believe in the soundness of the American direct dyes are azo products contain- 
chemical industry and Its prospect ing one or more sulfonic radicals, 

Y prospects for growth and which impart water solubility. And by 
will look sympathetically upon companies or indi- far the greatest outlet for direct dyes 


are cotton and rayon cloths. They 
give almost a complete range of colors 

, from rich blacks to bright shades of 
Chemical D epartment all hues. There are other top-notch 
M. STUART ROESLER, Vice President RICHARD B. SCHNEIDER, Vice President advantages that have shoved directs 
into the van of the dye field: easy and 
simple to apply;* give excellent 


Empire Oruzt Company penetration, even coverage, level dye- 


ing; do not impair the luster or 


viduals who have financial problems in this field. 


7 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. character of the material to be dyed. 
At the moment, cotton dyers and 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION finishers throughout the country are 





* One reason why packaged dyes sold to house- 
wives contain direct colors. 
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somewhat at variance as to just when 
the trade will undergo the long ex- 
pected upturning. Some feel the pick- 
up will come within the next week 
or so, others don’t expect a real 
spurt until late next month. That a 
market improvement is in the offing, 
however, is undoubted. 

Equally convinced that better days 
are ahead are the converters, who 
cite the tremendous strike-off season 
now under way that should herald 
a tide of print orders. (Strike-offs 
are sample pieces showing artists’ new 
patterns and designs; they’re shown 
by converters for order-taking before 
production of the material.) 

Any textile pickup this fall is too 
late, of course, to have any immediate 
effect on dye production. Consumption 
of dyestuffs usually runs some months 
ahead of actual appearance of the 
finished goods on the nation’s fashion 
racks. Colors being purchased now, 
therefore, will blossom out in next 
year’s Easter parade. 

It’s a question, though, whether a 
brighter domestic demand will do 
much to assuage producers’ ruffled 
resentment at the increasing loss of 
overseas markets. The high-gear 
German dyestuff industry is a tough 
competitor. Also battling for world 
markets is French, Italian, British, 
Swiss—and now-resurging Japanese— 
dye output. Rigid import controls set 
up by most other countries are effec- 
tively blocking U.S. dyestuffs as well 
as dyed fabrics. 

Dollor-short nations (India, Argen- 
tina, for example), countries labeled 
out-of-bounds to U.S. sellers (China), 
and hard-money countries granted 
price concessions by European pro- 
ducers all have contributed to Ameri- 
ca’s sluggish export business. 

Enough for a Long Time: In the 
U.S. some six or seven (of the more 
than 50) dyestuffs producers® account 
for 75-80% of total production. With- 
in a short time, expansion—in addition 
to Ciba’s—by Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical ($10-million plant), and Arnold, 
Hoffman ($5-million installation) will 
up this country’s dyestuffs capacity to 
produce perhaps 30% more color than 
will be needed in two-three years. 

But not a few observers regard that 
production potential as reassuring. 
Increased population, burgeoning new 
plastics uses (larger, colored molded 
products), water-dilutable pigment 
printing pastes for textiles, the pos- 
sible resurgence of military needs— 
some or all could easily grow into 
that loose-fitting capacity. 


* Dupont, General Aniline, National Aniline, 
Calco, Ciba and American Aniline, are among 
the top. 





INDUSTRY NEWS IN BRIEF 


SANTA FE’S NEW “MD-54" 
COOLING TOWER CUTS INITIAL COSTS, 
INCREASES PERFORMANCE 


Los Angeles . . . Cooling tower design 
has undergone a number of significant 
improvements. After holding faithfully 
to the basic pattern, the Santa Fe Tank 
& Tower Company, Los Angeles, has 
taken an aggressive step toward devel- 
oping a cooling tower with a substan- 
tially improved construction design. 
The newly designed tower is said to 


require fewer parts for construction, 
which in turn, allows for faster erection 
and less maintenance. 

Santa Fe engineers branded their new 
tower the “MD-54” which is the result 
of a series of laboratory and field tests 
that measured all performance factors in 
relation to its new structural features. 
Simplified construction and better uti- 
lization of materials in the “MD-54” is 
the £ey to the new design and improved 
performance. 

Santa Fe engineers have designed for 


the “MD-54” two separate and distinct 
standard types of wetted surfaces. After 
a series of extensive tests, it was found 
that one surface is best suited to lowest 
first cost, and the other surface to the 
lowest evaluated cost on an amortized 
basis. This makes the “MD-54” the most 
adaptable to meet the requirements of 
each individual plant. 


According to Santa Fe, the basic design 
of the “MD-54” cooling tower allows 
for the largest possible range of size 
variations. 


A new bracing system designed for min- 
imum obstruction to the free flow of air 
results in better cooling performance. 
This new bracing requires only two 
specially designed joint connectors in 
conjunction with 3 standard braces to 
build any size or combination of sizes, 
shapes of the “MD-54” cooling tower. 


Santa Fe Tank & Tower Co., 5401 So. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles 58, California 
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Lhe Heel Industry in the United States produces almost 


half of the world’s supply. Pennsalt Chemicals. . . including 


hydrofluoric, sulfuric and other acids; ammonia, sal ammoniac; 


alkaline cleaners and corrosion-resistant cements and coatings... 


help this vital and aggressive industry to maintain its leadership. 


Pennsalt 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY MEGitauitied( 


156 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. « in the West: 2901 Taylor Way, Tacoma 1, Wash. 
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LUM, DUFFY, DRAKE: They set up technical service. 


Debut at Bedford Springs 


Assume, if you will, that you're mak- 
ing a line of chemicals requiring 
highly specialized sales service. You 
are in a position to break into what 
looks like a promising, but competi- 
tive, related field. Moreover, the new 
venture calls for your tackling for 
the first time the problem of con- 
sumer acceptance in addition to serv- 
icing industrial applications. What’s 
your plan of attack? 

Last week, in the strictly nonindus- 
trial Cumberland Valley atmosphere 
at Bedford Springs, Pa., Pennsylvania 
Salt Co. launched a full-scale bid for 
its now-come-of-age paint-bonding 
and rust- and wear-resistant phosphate 
coating, Fosbond. Through 3 days 
and some 25 talks, the Pennsalt sales 
staff was briefed on the past, present 
and future of Fosbond. 

Among other items on the agend 
was a panorama of the planning, 
fort, foresight that go into laying e 
groundwork for a new sales line. 

Task Defined: Frank Lucard, sales 
development manager, outlined the 
ramifications that had to be tracked 
down in order, as Lucard put it, “to 
develop an integrated ‘package’ of 
Fosbond products for transfer to Penn- 
salt’s line sales organization.” 

It was nearly three years ago that 
Pennsalt executives came to the de- 
cision that it might be desirable “to 


explore in the direction” of phosphate 
coatings for paint bonding products. 

According to Joseph Duffy, Jr., 
sales manager for the already estab- 
lished lines of related Fos Products, 
the paint-bonding idea crystallized 
from two principal suggestions: 

e Already working in the field of 
metal cleaners, they found them- 


LUCARD: He built a “package.” 
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All the answers... 
None of the problems 


Makers of insecticides face four prob- 
lems: (1) The buying of toxicants, (2) 
leftover stocks, (3) annoying shortages 
and, (4) costly delays. Many manufac- 
turers of household, cattle, roach, and 
agricultural sprays, dusts, and aerosols 
have found MGK formulating service 
to be precise, prompt and profitable . . . 
the complete answer to these problems. 
Write for plans and prices. 


aaa 
Scientific way MeL AUGHLIN 
with MGK 7 GORMLEY 
KING COMPANY 


1713 S.E. FIFTH STREET » MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











SODIUM 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


ZINC 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


HENRY 


SUNDHEIMER 
COMPANY 


103 Park Ave., New York 17 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-4214 


Fluorine Specialists ter Over 40 Years 























providing in ER 
CHEMICAL "SERVICES {TO INDUSTRY 
for Pin Pointing Profits. 


Take a Look at the 9th 
SURFACE CHEMISTRY 


SURFACTANTS—for materials and manufacturing 
processes. 


FUNDAMENTAL PHENOMENA—Wetting, spreading, 
foaming, surface tensions, emulsification, dispersion 
and adsorption theory and measurements. 
APPLICATIONS—Laundry and 


household Coteronnts, 
surface cleaners, cosmetic formulations, industri 
emulsions, adhesives, lubricants, rust preventives, 
sorbtion purification. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


ELECTROCHEMISTRY—Electrode phenomena, eel! re- 
ene, redox reactions, transference and conductance 
phenomena. 


THERMOCHEMISTRY—Heats of reactions, therme- 
dynamic ecaleulations. 


CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIA and KINETICG—Equillb- 
rium constants, reaction order and molecularity. 


SOLUTION and PHASE EQUILIBRIA—Activity Ce- 
ciaelente, solubility, vapor pressure, eutectic compesi- 
ons. 
WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEM 
You Can Safely Entrust it to Research by Snell 
inquiries invited 


POSTER D. SNELL mic.-808, 


1,4. —WA 4-8800 
27West west. KEW YORE ne 


DISTRIBUTION... . 


selves bumping into problems of the 
subsequent step—i.e., phosphating. 

@ Metal-working customers of their 
related Foscoat (for cold steel ex- 
trusion) wondered why they did not 
offer the paint-bonding coating. 

From this tentative beginning, 
Lucard, working under the guidance 
of Vice-President of Sales William 
Drake, was assigned the task of 
weaving together the many threads 
of sales development for the new 
project. His job was that of coordinat- 
ing the efforts and talents of the 
Pennsalt team members; furthermore, 
he was to project a timetable that 
would “wrap up” the Fosbond “pack- 
age,” without loose ends, for delivery 
to the sales force some unnamed 
months or years hence. 

Task Force: Falling back first upon 
company experience, Lucard called 
on Duffy. With Duffy’s help a tech- 
nical service group, recruited prin- 
cipally from the regular sales force, 
was formed and turned over to newly 
assigned product supervisor John 
Lum. 


Under the over-all plan, Lum’s 
group played (and will continue to 
play) a key part, for behind this 
task force setup was the basic Penn- 
salt conviction that the biggest factor 
in selling Fosbond would be service. 

As Duffy expressed it, “If, in a 
competitive field, other factors can 
often be nearly equal, it seems only 
logical that a good share of business 
will go to whoever offers the best 
service. 

“With this in mind, we are back- 
ing each line salesman with an as- 
signed member of the technical serv- 
ice group.” 

First Things: But before Penn- 
salt’s men could go out and offer 
service, it was Lum’s job, in the words 
of Lucard, “to industrially test and 
prove, on a cost-performance basis, 
a complete line of paint-bond chem- 
icals and supplementary cleaners.” 

So, for over two years, the tech- 
nical service group solicited field tests 
and carried out cooperative programs 
in a representative variety of indus- 
tries related to the metal finishing 








Test 


Check Points Along the Route 


Study of paint-bond chemical markets with 
respect to: (a) locations; (b) volume 


Initiate cooperative programs with poten- 
tial customer industries 


Develop and train technical service group 
and product supervisor 


industrially, on  cost-performance 
basis, a complete line of paint-bond chem- 


icals and supplementary cleaners 


inn nie? Study marketing and merchandising as- 

ol pects with respect to: (a) distribution prac- 
tices; (b) competitive situation; (c) customer 
service practices; (d) product types and 


trends of use 


4, 


A complete line of stearates of the 
very highest Quality. Product uni- 
formity is an outstanding achieve- 
ment . . . with every shipment a 
precise duplicate of the last. 
Specify Plymouth Brand . . . the 
oldest . . . to be sure. 


Prepare descriptive literature for sale of 
Fosbond, such as: (a) technical bulletins; 
(b) price schedules 


Initiate an advertising and promotion pro- 
M. W. PARSONS-PLYMOUTH, INC. gram 
»9 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
Telephone BEEKMAN 3.3162—3163—3164 
Cable: PARSONDILS. NEW YORK 
DISTRIBUTION POINTS AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Present Fosbond “package” to sales staff 
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major reasons why Coelanese will 


continue to be your first source for 


ACETALDEHYDE 


BISHOP, Texas ........ 


PAMPA, Texas......... 


EDMONTON, Alberta..... 


CELANESE SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
ACETALDEHYDE 


ACETALDEHYDE Content, % by wt., min q 

Specific Gravity @ 18/20°C.............. 0.780-0.790 
Water White 

Acidity, % by wt. as Acetic, max................ 0.1 
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Expanded units at Chemcel have greatly 
increased production of Celanese“ Acetalde- 
hyde... have a potential capable of meeting 
the growing need for this important inter- 
mediate. 


This great new Celanese plant uses the most 
modern processes and controls to safeguard 
quality and uniformity ... helps to make 
Celanese your leading source for acetalde- 
hyde. 


Drawing on Celanese engineering skill and 
experience, this new Canadian affiliate will 
provide additional assurance to all industries 
of continuous volume supplies. 


For the manufacturers of insecticides, phar- 
maceuticals, dyes, and resin intermediates, 
Celanese multiple supply provides a solid 
basis for expansion and development. Con- 
tract with Celanese for your acetaldehyde re- 
quirements. Immediately available for prompt 
delivery to your plant in tankcars or drums. 


For samples, prices and complete technical 
data, write Celanese Corporation of America, 
Chemical Division, Dept. 652-L. 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to field. Unhampered (as emphasized by 

buy any of these Securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. Duffy) by sales quotas, they picked 
and chose applications according to 
representative types in order to cover 


Stauffer Chemical Company che. maistiog geincipal ell, 


Even before the testing went into 


$15,000,000 Twenty Year 37% Debentures high gear, however, another team was 
set to work on even more basic prob- 
Dated September 15, 1953 Due September 15, 1978 lems. The market research depart- 
Interest payable semi-annually March 15 and September 15 ment was tapped for the job of block- 
in New York City ing out the total Fosbond potential. 
Berm ERR As a result, a comprehensive field-by- 
Price 100% and Accrued Interest field and area-by-area report was 
Ei arheyae compiled and turned over to the man- 
~ agement. 
325,000 Shares Common Stock On the basis of the market re- 


($10 par value) “ es 
search conclusions, a decision to enter 


the field was established. The same 

report was then turned over to Lum’s 

group to point the way for the field 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- testing. 

signed as may legally offer these Securities in compliance Outside Help: A little later in the 

with the securities laws of the respective States " . 

game, an entirely different sort of 

sins hr tel Sika inate survey was carried out. Realizing, of 

course, from the beginning, that 


Price $25 a Share 


SAN WITTER & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC. ; : : : 
POE eee ; paint-bonding coatings would raise 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. problems of merchandising entirely 

Incorporated . 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. | MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. | STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 





WHITE, WELD & CO. 
September 16, 1953. 
































i, DRUGS ‘PROTECT your 
ey ous ||| Workers’ EYES 

















WAXES with 
STOCKS IN NEW YORK e c VER’ Cy 
TRIPLE REFINED 0 
SNOW WHITE “Nod & Shake” 


SPERMACETI GOGGLES 





WAX USP enone 

@ They have been used by thousands For Flower Pots 
SOLE U.S. SELLING AGENTS ee oes ose DESIGNED, according to its 
for These goggles are gas-tight and fog- maker, for maximum point-of- 
proof and can be worn with any sale appeal and maximum prod- 
HUGH HIGHGATE & CO., LTD. —_ yb vagee oo bce ple igaha uct protection, this laminated 
PAISLEY, SCOTLAND tight ve on any face. f fow drepe film-to-foil combination bag is 
of water in patented groove keeps being adopted by Monsanto 
os from forming on _— ¢ “eager Chemical Co. for its 2-0z. pack- 
ROBECO Ons . - » GR ORY ROG OF HES © ages of Krilium soil conditioner. 
ag hoops ne con indoraaiely. The package, containing enough 
jong DUPOR' Sefer Eauioment and conditioner to treat 34 4-in. 


ROSENTHAL BERCOW Co., Inc. pots, is printed in bright yellow 
ie and red on a white background. 


25 EAST 26 ST., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
| The Dobeckmun Company, 





~, 


CABLE ADDRESS “RODRUG” H. S. C 0 ¥ E R Cleveland, O., is the bag maker 


MURRAY HILL 3-7500 STA. “A”, SOUTH BEND, IND. e, and printer. 
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In your research, too— 


Zlecfionik instruments can save time and effort 


Savini of labor and time — 
through ElectroniK instruments— 
prove as valuable in the research 
laboratory as in the production 
plant. In hundreds of industrial and 
academic research centers, these in- 
struments are assuming the burden 
of routine work that has long hin- 
dered the progress of many a vital 
project. 


By automatically observing tests... 
measuring critical conditions .. . 
plotting curves . . . regulating test 
variables . . ElectroniK instru- 


ments free scientists for full utiliza- 
tion of their specialized talents. 
These tireless “lab assistants’? work 
day and night. They make it pos- 
sible to run many tests continuously 
... accumulating data at a greatly 
accelerated pace without adding to 
personnel work-loads. And they 
achieve greater speed, precision and 
consistency than could be possible 
by human hands. 


Of particular interest to research 
men are the ElectroniK Function 
Plotter, Duplex Recorder, Adjust- 


@ REFERENCE DATA: Write for new Bulletin 14-1, “Automatic Instrumentation to Accelerate Research.” 


Honeywell 


BROWN 


able Span Recorder, 44-Second Pen 
Speed Recorder, and Extended Range 
Indicator. These instruments, and 
the wide line of standard ElectroniK 
indicators, recorders and controllers, 
can substantially accelerate your re- 
search. Your Research Director will 
appreciate the significance of these 
instruments; and your local Honey- 
well engineering representative . . . 
as near as your phone . . . will be glad 
to discuss specific applications. 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGU- 
LATOR Co., Industrial Division, 4584 
Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


INSTRUMENTS 
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Ask for new Scope S! 
listing over 100 of our — +e 


EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 





EDWARD A. MURRAY, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer 
Specializing in Textiles 
Research, development, product evaluation 
Laboratories at Clemson, South Carolina 
1113 Springdale Rd. Anderson, S. Carolina 
Telephone: Anderson 3762-W 








JAMES P. O'DONNELL 
Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 








RRINE 
ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Eiec- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Preduction; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposai; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analyses & Reports 
Greenville 


| rs i) — aan > an un 





Positions Vacant —————————| 





Organic Chemists, PhD, Expansion of research 
facilities of internationally known organization 
creates a few positions requiring from 1 to 5 
years experience in research on vinyl polymers. 
Iso a position available for a man, preferably 
with a chemical engineering background, to do 
rocess studies. These are permanent jobs, on the 
st Coast, and offer excellent salaries and oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Please submit complete 
resumes of background and experience, and include 
initial salary requirements. Box #111, Room 
1201, 230 West 41 St., New York 36, N.Y. 





Business Administration graduate with chemical 
industry cost estimating experience for planning 
team of well-established, growing company. This 
man will (1) have proved himself in his present 
job; (2) be looking for additional responsibility ; 
(3) be between 30 and 48. Resume held in confi- 
dence. Reply to P-9208, Chemical Week. 











DOES THIS FIT YOU? 


you like te meet people? 


pyres like to visit plants, laborateries, indus- 
ta ers? 


dig for facts, report accurately, Inter- 
ntelligently? 


“ee you write well? 


Did you graduate in chemistry or chemical 
engineering? 


. jana) you a year or two's Industrial experl- 


If your answer is ‘‘Yes,"’ tell us about yourself. 
We're looking for on ty like you to help us ex- 
pand our editorial se 

Replies wit > ueated yp Write (no 

phone calls, please) to 
é. Alec Jordan, Editor 
CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. 














———— Selling Opportunities Offered ————— 
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For Sale 























FOR SALE 


Three carloads imported french grinding pebbles. 
1—25 hp Butler Carscoop 


Microscope Bausch & Lomb monocular with many 
assorted parts, brand new. 


Several hydraulic presses with heated platens. 


25 gallon motor-driven Patterson Porcelain-lined, 
pebble mill. 


2 Large high pressure air receivers. 
Plasticoater dipping machine. 

3 Freas laboratory ovens. 

2 Kent laboratory stone grinding mills. 
All equipment in excellent condition. Write 


LASTING PRODUCTS CO., 


200 bi. S. Franklintown Rd., 
Baltimore 23, Maryland 














Dryer, Double Drum, Buflovak, 24” x 36”. Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Fa. 


Dryer, Double Drum, 42” x 120” complete. ~ 
ment Glearing House, 289 10th St., Bklyn, 5 


Filters: Shrivers, ar G Sweetiand, etc. Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Pebble Mill, Abbe 32” x 36”, celain lined: 
Perry Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 














Tanks, $/S—16,000 gal. to 21/; I. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Ma. 22, 2a a. 


Tanks, Steel, 15,000 gal. with 970’ of 3” coil 
and 40 HP vertical agitator. Perry Equip. Corp., 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Tanks, Aluminum, 330 gal. 150% << er ‘nana 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phi a. 











South Caroli 








ROGER WILLIAMS 


Technical & Economic Services, 
e ENGINEERI?G ECONOMICS 
e MARKET RESEARCH 
e PRODUCT EVALUATION 


Write for ‘Profit Evolution” 


148 East 38th Street, New York City 16 
Murray Hill 5-5257 





Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
LABORATORY SERVICES 
Soiee err ee am 
or periodic testing services. 
Write for price sehedule 
P.O. Box 2059 « Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Positions Vacant 








Plasticizer Salesman: We have an attractive 
opening for a seasoned salesman in the Pilasti- 
cizer field. Salary commensurate with ability to 
produce. RW-9252, Chemical Week. 








Wanted 











Chemical and Process. Ev hing 


—_— dates 


from single item to complete plant. Conso 
Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 








CHEMICAL SALESMAN 


An excellent opportunity for a young man offered 
by a AAAI rated manufacturer of organic chem- 
icals, surfactants, and detergents to industrials as 
well as private brand packaged household chem- 
icals. education and back- 
ground, 5 to 10 years practical chemical exper- 
lence, part in salesmanship. 


Selling is both interesting and challenging with 
excellent salary opportunities. Present opening in 
the Bast with headquarters in Northern New 
Jersey; however, applicant may look forward to 
transfer to gy position in the Midwest 
upon proving his ability. 





Please send resume in detail to 


SW 9183 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


























‘cellent Opportunities 


PRODUCT DESIGNERS 
AND 
DRAFTSMEN 


Internationally prominent manufacturer of 
heavy machinery used in mining, crushing, 
cement and basic processing industries, lo- 
cated Midwest, has excellent opportunities 
for Mechanical Design Engineers and 
Draftsmen for research and development 
and new product design. Liberal employee 
benefits, plus exceptionally fine working 
conditions and opportunity for future. 
Write, — experience, present employ- 
ment, personal data and salary expected. Re- 
plies confidential. 


P8782 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











Position Wanted ; 





Wanted at Once 

Chemical Equipment for ni 2p Work 
Autoclaves 
Centrifuges 





¢ 
42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


330 W. 


| DEALERS. sed Surplus) 


sur First Source 





S93 





NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
157 Hudson St., N. Y. 13 
Phone WORTH 6-3456 











vailable 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


enced in chemieal industry 
Capable of taking full charge of all aspects. Ex 
ertising, direct mail, 
trade shows, publicity, merchandising, 





catalogs, 
arket researc! 
creative talent; 


330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 














Selling Opportunity Wanted 





o en for £ Aled. +} s Exp } A 
Chem. Sales Engr., age 30. Formally r represent- 
ing one of our largest chemical companies. Per- 
sonally well acquainted with New England indus- 
try. Will gladly forward resume. No specialties, 
please. RA 8911, Chemical Week. 








BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
Our 36th Year 


“CONSOLIDATE D” 
YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
OF USED AND REBUILT MACHINERY 

Columns 

Pulverizers 

Packaging and Wrap- 
ing Equipment 

8/8 and non-corrosive 
Storage Tankage 

Autoclaves 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


18 Park pres oe York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


VISIT um WAREHOUSE 
331 Doremus Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
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Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Largest stock of used chemical 
equipment in the United States 
66 Years of Leadership 


R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 











[CHEMICALS OFFERED)|/| 


For Sale—Muriatic Acid 21% Technical Grade. 
Up to 10,000 gal. available per week, priced be- 
low market, available at Albany, New York area. 
For further details write P.O. Box 364, Water- 
ford, New York 


[CWE MCN ANTEC 


BUYERS OF SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
75 Varick Street New York 13, 
WORTH 4-5120 





INC. 
N.Y. 





emical Service Corporation 


READY TO BUY 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 











es 


For Sale or Wanted 








Journals, Periodicals, Chemical, technical, scien- 
tific. Sets & back files bought & ane we 
stock. Catalogs issued. Canner’s Inc., Dept. C 
Boston 19, Mass. 


WISPECIALSERVICES: 

















USTOM SPRAY DRYING 


Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
drying. We offer over 20 years of experience. 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N. J. 2-1829 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES |" 


We are seeking to import for Switzerland phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals. A. Buck and Son, 
Bankers, Kriens-Luzern (Switzerland). 

















Chemical Manufacturer wishes to expand actiy- 
ities and will consider purchase of established 
chemical business. Ample funds available. Write 
giving full particulars. Replies will he held in 
confidence, BO-9254, Chemical Week. 








DISTRIBUTION. 


RESEARCH LEADER SPRING: He 
furnished the fundamentals, 


new to them, the Pennsalt sales de- 
velopment team called for outside as- 
sistance. 

They commissioned a sales and 
planning survey to learn the adver- 
tising and merchandising program 
needs for Fosbond. 

Then, armed with the detailed sug- 
gestions of the survey, Paul Hurley, 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion, went into action. 

Hurley found that his work of 
backing up the sales force efforts fell 
into two broad sales and advertising 
jobs. He found he had to explain 
Fosbond to: 

e Primary users (meaning manu- 
facturers of both civilian and the 
highly significant ordnance products). 

e Wholesalers and dealers in Fos- 
bond items, e.g., distributors of re- 
frigerators, stoves, metal cabinets, 
furniture, etc.—plus their customers, 
the ultimate consumers. 

For the Consumer: It was in han- 
dling the promotion to the second 
(wholesaler-detailer-consumer) group 
that Hurley and Pennsalt found them- 
selves on new ground. 

From further huddles with mer- 
chandising experts, a central idea 
for basing the entire program was 
evolved: a Fosbond emblem, to be 
affixed to the finished article as a seal, 
was created. Its twofold purpose: (1) 
add a “plus” prestige value to the 
manufacturer's product, (2) reassure 
the consumer that the surface of the 
article had been properly prepared 
before painting. 

Wrapping It Up: About three 
months ago, the go-ahead signal was 
given to complete the details for a 
September sales launching. 

This meant the windup of the sales 
development plans. In particular: 

e The manufacturing division, 
under Hugh Land, was alerted to be 
ready to step up production. 

e Instruction manuals, technical 
bulletins, price schedules and other 


September 26, 1953 « Chemical Week 


PROMOTION MANAGER HURLEY: 
He designed an emblem. 


literature were given final drafts. 

e Advertising schedules were ar- 
ranged. 

And, reflecting the new sales lines: 

e A shift over to a newly organized 
field supervisor sales system was com- 
pleted 

This, then, was the “package” 
turned over to Duffy and his sales 
force at Bedford Springs last week. 

e 


Three new titles in American Man- 
agement Assn.’s packaging series book- 
lets are now available: 

Aids to Efficient Packaging Opera- 
tions; Advances in Packaging Material 
and Design; Practical Problems of 
Packing and Handling. They may be 
obtained for $1.25 each from AMA’s 
New York office. 

Here are other recent literature 
offerings: 

@ Cellulose acetate properties and 
uses are described in a revised, just- 
issued Hercules Powder Co. brochure. 
Data include utilization of new sol- 
vents, plasticizers, resins, specialty lac- 
quers. 

e A Clays Data Book is offered by 
H. C. Spinks Clay Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 

° 
Boston Office: Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s Phosphate Div. has established 
a district sales office with Donald 
Dunwody of New York City as man- 
ager. The new district includes all New 
England except that part of Con- 
necticut west of the Connecticut River. 

J 
West Coast Appointment: William C. 
Loughlin & Co., San Francisco, is 
now sole representative in California 
for the Concord Chemical Co.’s 
(Moorestown, N.J.) line of industrial 
waxes and cresylic acid. 
Agencies: Universal Detergents, Inc., 
Long Beach, Calif., has appointed 
two new sales agencies: Donald Mc- 
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AMERICAN gs ag se ann oe 
Agency—W. L. A 

AMERICAN neven “eREDIT "core 
Agency—-Koehl, Landis Landan, 

AMERICAN MINERAL srinirs co. 
Agency—Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 

ANTARA epeeuers DIV., 
DYESTUFFS COR 
Agency—J. Hayden "hwina. 

BAKER & ADAMSON PRODUCT 
hha er ges DIV. 
CHEMIC 
y iboninae YA + Gunes Inc. 

BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—Sterling Adv. Agency 

BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., INC. 33 
Agency—John Mather Lupton Co., Ince. 

oxpmens & CARBON SaeeALS co., 
Son DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CAR- 


Cc 
Agency—J. M. Mathes,’ Inc. 


CELANESE CORP. hy —— 
Agency—Ellington 


= INC., Presa " 
ency—J. Hayden Twiss 


onneaas & EASTERN ILLINOIS 
RAILROAD 


Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
CORB EARAL PETROLEUM & TRANS- 


Agency—Laughlin, Wilson & Persons, Inc 


GENERAL 


ALLieo 
3rd Cover 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, 

COVER, H. S. 

COWLES CHEMICAL CO. 

Agency—The Bayless-Kerr Co. 

CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 

Agemy—G. M. Basford Co. 

DAY Co., INC., J. H. 
Agency—Strauchin & McKim 

DEWEY & ALMY SESHSAL. co. 
Agency—Horton-Noyes Co. 

DOW CHEMICAL CO., THE 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

DREW & CO., INC., E. F. 

Agency—The  Aitkin- Kynett Co, 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & S sasied 
ELECTROCHEMICALS DEP 
Agency—RBatten, Barton, Senate & Os- 

born, Ine. 

EMPIRE TRUST CO. 

ETHYL CORP. i 
Nee tr B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards 

ne, 


FERGUSON CoO., 

Agency—The Bayless- Kerr Co. 
FISHER CHEMICAL CO., 

Agency—Sterling Adv. Agency 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO. 

Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

Agency—Benton & Bowles, 
GENESEE RESEARCH CORP. 

Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 
GIRDLER COMPANY, THE 

Agency—The Griswold-Eshlemann >. 
GLIDD co. b pwobee 


Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 

GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Agency—Sterling Adv. Agency 

GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 
Agency—White Adv. Agency 

ae hg ‘egg & MANUFACTURING 


Agency—The Buchen Co. 
HALL CO.. THE C. P. 
Agency—Cruttenden & Eger Adv. 
HOOKER ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 
ni oon CHEMICAL CO. 
ency—McCann- Erickson, 
coaamn STEEL SORT AINE co. 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER co. 
Agency—Picard Adv. 
KOPPERS CO., 
Agency—Batten, 
mn, Ine. 
LIQUID CARBONIC CORP., THE 
Agency——Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 
LUCIDOL DIV., NOVADEL-AGENE CORP. T70 
Agency- —Landsheft, Inc, 
ay vd co., THE 
Agency—Harris D. > ame. 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP 2nd Cover 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
Agency—Ellington & Co., Ine. 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY —we co. 
Agency—The Alfred Célle~Co. 
wenacere.ts- HONEYWELL REGU- 


Lommaultins Aitken-Kynett Co. 
maneAnte CHEMICAL CO., SReAnIC 


Agency—Gardner Adv. Co. 
MORGAN STANLEY & CO. ............... T76 
Agency—Doremus & Co. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC. .. 53 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


INC., > Div. .. 
Barton, Durstine & Os- 


a i PLANNING & RESOURCES 


y rn White Adv. Agency 
OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO 
Agency—-Briggs & Varley, x 
a ya “ae co. 
Age’ L. C. Cole Co., 
pacirie COAST BORAX CO. 
Agency—-Howard M. Irwin & Assoc. 
PARSONS-PLYMOUTH, M. W. 
Agency—-Terrill Belknap Marsh ‘Assoc. 
= INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL 
Cc 


Agency—Walker & Downing 
PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 
Agency—Walker & Downing 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Agency—Geare-Marston Inc. 
PRESSED STEEL TANK CO. 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 
PRODUCTS PACKAGING, INC. 
Agency—Kasper Adv. 
RAYMOND BAG CO., THE .. 
Agency—H. T. Shephard Agency 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. Rea te 
Agency—Meldrum & Fews mith. 
ROSENTHAL-BERCOW CO., INC. 
Agency—Sterling Adv. ‘Agency 
SANTA FE TANK & TOWER CO. 
Agency—Tilds & Cantz Ady 
SNELL, INC., FOSTER D. 
Agency—Ray Hawley 
SUNDHEIMER CO., HENRY 
Agency—Givaudan Adv., Inc. 
reseeece PRODUCTS & GuaMéOA. 
R 


Agency—Griswold- Eshlemann Co. 

TOTE SYSTEM, INC. 
Agency—Ayres & Assoc. 

UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORP 
CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS Co. 
Agency—J. Mathes, Inc. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
Agency—G. M asford Co. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO 
Agency—Gray Rogers A 
WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. C 
WYSSMONT CO. Sih choir nee 
Agency—RAF Advertising Inc. 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
H. E. Hilty, Mer. 
CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 
EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES .... 
PUBLICATIONS 

SPECIAL SERVICES 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Apvertisinc Sates Mca. ..B. E. Sawyer 


Bustness Mcr. age oes wig Mangold 
Atlonta 3.. H. Sidur, 1821 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Ro Walnut 6778-2388 
bg 11..........Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
teven J. ae 620 N. Michigan ‘Ave., 
ionewk 
Cleveland 15 . 
1510 Hanna —— 
Dallas 1 .......3i 
Bank Bidg., Freapest 71-5064 
Los Angeles 17 ........Jos. H. Allen, 1111 
Wilshire Blvd., Madison 6-4323 
8. Muli eae 
er, '? 
330 West 42 St., LOngacre 4-3000 
Philadelphia 3 ...William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Charles nasch, Architects ae, 17th 
& Sansom — Rittenhouse 6-0670 
San Francisco 4 Dosina’ wake E. Dorland, 
68 Post as Saas 


Pittsburgh 22............788 Oliver Bldg., 
Atlantic 1-4707 

St. Louis 8....... ‘ Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., ‘Lacas 486 


DISTRIBUTION. 


Kay Smith, Inc., Cleveland, and Em- 


Pittsburgh. 


met D. Griffin, Jr., 
+ 


In Canada: Harrisons and Crosfield, 
with sales offices in Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver, is now exclusive 
selling agent in Canada for Canada 
Packers Ltd.’s new Fatty Acids Div. 
$ ; 
Soda Ash: Beginning Oct. 1, Math- 
ieson Chemical Corp, will offer a new- 
type coarse light soda ash from pro- 
duction at its Saltville, Va., plant. 
Priced at $28/ton in bulk cars, f.o.b. 
plant, the new material is suggested 
for use in glass manufacture. 
« 

Nylon Trademark: Du Pont’s name 
for its nylon filament yarn is now 
officially “Tynex”, According to a 
company spokesman, Du Pont has 
adopted the new name to aid con- 
sumers in distinguishing between Du 
Pont and competitive nylon material. 








“Sandwich” Box 


NEWEST entry in the nation’s 
container and packaging in- 
dustry is this paper-and-veneer 
“sandwich.” Maker Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., suggests its container, 
Ply-Veneer, is ideally suited for 
shipping ammunition and ex- 
plosives, plastic parts, air car- 
goes. Weyerhaeuser claims it 
fills a packaging gap between 
fiber cartons and wooden boxes. 
Basic ingredients of the Ply- 
Veneer stock are Kraft board 
and fir veneer. The finished 
boxes are cut and shipped flat 
according to customer specifi- 
cations. 
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Now... for Exacting Process Uses = 
SPECIFY B.A 
PURIFIED AMMONIUM SULFATE 


Crystals enlarged 10 diameters 








Gives You These Big Advantages 
Free-flowing © 
Highly uniform crystal size ©) 


Superior quality ss 





<— 
Extremely low in heavy metals S 





PRODUCED IN CARLOAD quantities in a spe- 


tremeiy low in iron, lead and arsenic, thus 














cial free-flowing, highly uniform crystal providing a superior quality for many ex- 

form, B&A Purified Ammonium Sulfate dif- acting uses. 

fers distinctly from ordinary commercial IF YOUR PROCESS CALLS FOR purified am- 

ammonium sulfate. It is not a by-product monium sulfate of unquestioned quality— 

material, but is produced by B&A as a basic specify B&A . . . you'll be buying the best. 
; fine chemical from selected raw materials. For sample and further information, send 
y It assays over 99% (NH4)2SO, and is ex- coupon today. 


FINE CHEMICALS 
























Clip this coupon to your company letterhead and mail today! 
r ee eee ete ee eee: eee eR ee eee eee es 3 
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40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Characteristic of WITCO esters are their clarity, 
absence of color, and lack of odor. These physi- Among the ester-plasticizers manufactured 
cal properties in a plasticizer are important in by WITCO are the following: 

many applications where the plastic end product Buty! Oleate— technical and premium grades 


is produced to meet special requirements. Buty! Stearate —technical and cosmetic grades 
Dibutyl Phthalate + Diocty!l Phthalate 





Complete technical service is available to every 

user of these WITCO esters. Write today for :................. Za A _____._____.--. 
technical data and/or samples of the esters in ’ 

which you are interested. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Boston * Chicago * Cleveland + Akron + Houston + San Francisco * Los Angeles » London and Manchester, England. 





